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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.— Matt. 5: 17. 
1. April 7.—The Appearances of the Risen Lord. (Easter 
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Sas 5 9. s>s <4 sGe te ee, hee 1 Cor. 15: 1-11 

. April 14.—The Use ofthe Sabbath. ...%.. Mark 2 : 23 to 3:6 
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Matt. 5: 17-26 
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une 16.—Christ’s Witness to John the Baptist . . Matt. 12 : 2-19 
une 23.—The Penitent Woman, ,........ Luke 7 : 36-50 
Or, Temperance Lesson. . 2. 2 e's se we ee de Eph. 5; r1z-21 
33. June 30.—Review 


Praying, or Planning ? 
By Jessie Andrews 


WE plan and plan, then pray « 
That God may bless our plan. 
So runs our dark and doubtful way, 
That scarce shall lead unto the day,— 
So runs the life of man ! 


But hearken! God saith, “Pray!” 
And he will show his plan, 

And lead us in his shining way 

That leadeth on to perfect day,— 
Each God-surrendered man ! 








Meeting Christ’s Desire 

Am I willing to meet the desire of Jesus Christ ? 
That is the great life-question which confronts each 
one of us until it is answered, and continues to be 
answered, aright. This is strikingly brought out in a 
letter from a mission-board secretary, writing from the 
Red Sea to a friend in the United States: ‘«I wish I 
could go on for a long chat about the great world in- 
terests out here, It seems unthinkable that Christ 
should have meant that in this whole section, so near 
to where he lived and died, men should not know 
about him in this twentieth century of the Christian 
era. And there is so much which bears the name of 
Christian which affords no outlet for the outflow of 
divine life. He must find some channel, else how 
can he reveal himself to the world?'’ Though God 
is not ‘‘served by men’s hands, as though he needed 
anything,’’ and though he doubtless could save the 
world without using men for this, nevertheless Christ 
calls us into this work, in him, and permits us to be 
used by himself in his world conquest, So the ques- 


tion for which I am responsible to him is, Am I, who 


bear the name of Christian, giving Christ full, free 
outlet for the flow of himself, the Life, through me 


into others? Is he daily the’ better revealed to the 


world because I am in the world? There is only one 
way in which I can meet this desire of Christ : by my 
death, Christ died that I might live; now he asks 
me‘to die that he may live in others, 


Pad 
Other People’s Failings . 


Other people's failings are often our God-given 
opportunities. Instead of rebelling against such 
failings as hindering or blocking us, let us recognize 
these failings as inviting us out into yet unentered 
fields of conquest for Christ. In a sensible article in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal of last October, on ‘‘The 
Woman Who Frets Over Things,’’ Juliet Virginia 
Straus said, ‘*When you see the limitations of a loved 
one, you see just how much farther you have to go to 
reach him.’’ The greater the limitation, the more 
richly may Christ show forth through you Hissufficient 
power to meet that limitation ; itis your joy and glory 
to bea co-worker with Christ as He both holds you 
in loving forbearance, and through your very love and 
patience leads out the needy one into overcoming the 
limitation. So you have gained, and the loved one 
has gained, and Christ himself has gained—if the 
opportunity is honored instead of rejected. What 
riches of service a Christ-filled life in a sinning world 


may have! 
“ 


God the Evangelist 


Only God can win a soul to Christ. No man 
can ever persuade another to turn to Christ in saving 
belief. . No man can convince an unbeliever that 
Jesus is Christ and is able and ready to save. For 
being ‘‘won to Christ’’ means that one who, dead in 
sin, has thereby lost either the power to recognize 
Christ, or the desire or purpose to seek salvation in 
him, is somehow given that desire, that purpose, that 
power to recognize. The whole work is supernatural. 


bd 


give our lives to the work of soul-winning. 


“¢¢Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 


Father who is in heaven.’’ ‘* Noman can say, Jesus is 
Lord, but in the Holy Spirit,"" Yet-Christ.asks us’ to 
We can 
be effective in this commission only as we recognize 
that the work is God's, and that our duty is to let 
God do the work through us, Our chief part in soul- 
winning, therefore, is prayer : intercession for those 
whom we beseech God to turn to Christ. Being much 
in prayer for individual souls, we must also be quick to 
let Christ himself use us in conversation, in personal 
witnessing and invitation, to present Himself to the 
unsaved. For God's supernatural work upon the 
needy soul may be done both through us and apart 
from us : but always it is God who is the evangelist. 
He can work best through those. who know this best, 
and. who offer him their own helplessness as the 
completely yielded channel of his omnipotence. 


- 
When Proof Is Not Needed 


Our lives are not determined by. the amount of 
convincing proof that is offered to us, but by what we 
do with what we already know. As President Sanders 
said of Dives’ prayer that one should go from the dead 
to Dives’ brothers to show them the eternal mistake 
of their life, ‘‘ No amount of proof will revolutionize 
a life that is persistent in ignoring truth.’’ If they 
would not obey the truth that they had in Moses and 
the prophets, they would not be brought to obedience, 
Jesus declared, by supernatural wonders and proofs. 
Our will, not our knowledge, is the crux; the will 
that resists what it already knows is not to be changed 
or overcome by more knowledge. Which is only 
another way of saying that a man ‘‘ convinced against 
his will is of his own opinion still.'’ Christ's own 
visible-appearance to you, and conversation with you, 
would not help you at all to know or to do his will 
better if you are not now doing that which you know 
of his will. He makes his will known to us abund- 
antly ; he gives us himself and his omnipotence to do 
his will : what could we do with more ‘‘proofs’’ if 
we had them ? 


& 


Hewing Agag to Pieces 


FTER one of those prolonged periods of prayer 
which were the habit of his life, General Gor- 
don would sometimes come out of his tent, and 

when asked what he had been doing would say that 
he had been hewing Agag to pieces. That often 
seemed to him the best description of the kind of 
work he had been obliged to do in his prayer. Many 
times he fairly faced the situation of prayer as one in 
which the main work before him was the ruthless 
putting out of existence of evil things which were in 
his own spirit. And when his prayer was manifestly 
needed in that direction he did not flinch at it, but 
accepted it and went to work to hew Agag to pieces. 
It is good for us to remind ourselves that some- 
times our prayer ought to take this stern and un- 
beautiful form. It is natural enough perhaps that 
we should like our prayer to be a rapture or an im- 
mediate refreshment. We would naturally desire 
that, if possible, it might always be a seemly and 
beautiful passage in our experience which would very 
quickly restore our souls and minister to our growth. 
But there is little real chance for beauty to grow up 
in our souls so long as there still exists this Agag of 
mean desires and evil influences and sordid aims 
right therein our very hearts, as truly as he was ever 
present in the neighborhood of Israel to spoil and 
defile and counteract every good effort and right pur- 
pose amongst them. With manly insight Gordon 


knew that prayer was not always a nice business, but 
a deliberate wading into the thick of what is mean 


and revolting and dispiriting. This was the reason 
why he prayed, and this is the reason why many of 
us do not. We cannot bear to face the things which 
God is ever inviting us to face with him, 

George Adam Smith, in his beautiful sermon on 
prayer, has reminded us that it was in prayer that 
Jesus put forth his greatest labor. His mercies and 
benevolences, his healings and counsels, seem ‘o 
have come forth from him with comparative ease, but 
it was in his prayer that he worked. His prayer bears 
the mark of labor, and all else carries a look of 
effortlessness because his real work was done before- 
hand in prayer. 

General Gordon treated it as real work, not an 
ecstasy. It did not surprise him that in it he some- 
times had to confront. facts which looked worse in 
prayer than they did anywhere else. And our prayer 
ought to have this sterner and manlier note of facing 
down and setting before ourselves, and before God, 
and calling by their worst names, some of the dread- 
ful facts of our own souls. True prayer is a work of 
destruction. We ought not to rise from it without 
reason to feel that in it God has helped us to smite 
something evil. Who does not know what it is to be 
filled with spites and jealousies and envies and sus- 
picions? But we like to dwell on them and prolong 
them by reasoning them out. We like to correct 
them by analysis and by reading. We like to quiet 
them without quite destroying them. And nothing 
can ever give us peace except doing them to death, 
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We need, therefore, to lay about us téing the 
severities of prayer against these meannesses and 
impurities in us. We can make them plausible 
and allow them to continue in us by calling them the 
inevitable accompaniments of growth, or By oe up- 
hill, and all that sort of thing. Or we can reflect 
comfortably on the meanness and injustice we meet 
with, and ‘‘ask for the death of our enemies.’ Buton 
the other hand, we can do as Gordon did, make a 
clean breast of ‘‘the plague of our own heart,’’ and 
not leave the matter until we have hewed to pieces 
and. disabled utterly some of those tempers and ten- 
dencies which are constantly undoing us, and then 
gradually taking on the look of harmlessness until 
they undo us again. 

We need more anger, more indignation, more en- 
mity, more intolerance, toward the evil in ourselves. 
We hate, but in wrong directions. We fear, but we 
are not afraid of the most dreadful thing. And then, 
too, we are so greatly under the persuasion that the 
best way is to overcome evil with good, and we do so 
wish to, do something creative and positive, and we 
are so distrustful of mere prohibitions and think it is 
so beneath us to be occupied in cbeying them, that 
we forget there is still room for good old-fashioned 
destructiveness. Hewing to pieces is sometimes the 
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only way to describe the violence which is needed to 
deal with our hatefulness, our vanity, our indolence. 
There is a place in worship for the swing of splendid 
liturgies which uplift the soul, but there is also a place 
in prayer for the swing of the ax ‘and the short and 
sharp and summary doing away with evil things which 
we have tolerated far too long, 

Our mistake is in supposing that after years of 
Christian life we do not need such drastic measures. 
Gordon knew himself well enough to know that the 
time had never come to him when his own inward 
life did not need discipline, and so it was that, as he 
felt the old legion forming again in his heart, there 
was nothing for him but to break up its formation 
and hack it to pieces. 

There is a beauty in growth, in the well-ordered 
advance and gradual refining of our affections, but 
there is also a beauty in destruction. Christ came 
that he might destroy the works of the Devil. There 
is scarcely a life that would not shine out fairer and 
more beautiful as the result of destroying something 
in it, There is not a personal atmosphere which 
would not be clearer and sweeter for the passing 
through it of one of these storms which is generated 
when with earnestness we carry our evil into God's 
presence and wee it through with him. - 





Are Our Earthly Bodies 

Raised from the Dead ? : teva 
‘Does God's power over sin and death’ go so far’ 

as to give eternal life, not only to the spirits of men, 

but to their éarthly ‘bodies also? An Easter’ editorial 

in The Sunday School’ Times discussed the reason 


and necessity for this ; and a New Hampshire physi- 


cian raises an interesting question ; 
a-yat 


The editorial in The Sunday Schiool Times of: ‘March. as, 


1932, ‘' Why, the Resyrrectiqn of the Body ?"’ infer 
hat flesh and Neel tan inherit the ote of “Sf God : th that 
flesh and blood—dust—is raised from this earthly to” ‘the 
heavenly. 

How are we to interpret and harmonize this: belief .with 
1 Corinthians 15 : 35-46? Paul tells us, ‘' lt.is sown a natural 


“ dy. itis raised a spiritual body,’’ which is in perfect harmony 


the belief in the resurrection of the spiritual body. 


But it was Jesus’ earthly, flesh and blood body that 
was raised from the dead.’ When he appeared, 
after his death, to his disciples, he. proved this..to 
them, They evidently thought they were looking at 
a disembodied spirit ; he showed them that they were 
looking at a human body, the same body that had 
béen crucified, but now a glorified resurrection body. 
‘¢They were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 
that they beheld a spirit. And he said unto them, 
Why are ye troubled ? and wherefore do questionings 
arise in your heart? See my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myself: handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having. And 
when he had said this, he showed them his hands 
and his feet’’ (Luke 24 : 37-40). ‘* Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands ; 
and reach hither thy hand and put it in my side : and 
be not faithless, but believing’’ (John 20: 27). What 
became of the natural body of Jesus, which had been 
laid, dead, in the tomd, if.it was not thus raised a 
spiritual body ? Jesus’ resurrection body did not, of 
course, continue to be a physical body, even if it was, 
by the special ordering of God, made temporarily 
subject to the sight and touch of men in order that 
they might believe. But we are surely to understand 
that his resurrection body was his physical body in 
changed, spiritual form. 

Paul also makes it very plain that, while ‘* flesh and 
blood [in its earthly and corruptible form] cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption,’’ nevertheless the physical body 
is to be raised from the dead. He shows that the 
resurrection is not an abandoning of the physical 
body, but a changing of that body. It is changed as 
it is raised, changed from physical to spiritual We 
believe that the body is, when changed, not subject to 
the limitations of time and space, yet that it is the 
identical physical body that is thus changed into a 
form of existence which we cannot now compre- 
hend. ‘*The dead shall be raised incorruptible, 
and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality." The Greek word for ‘* put 
on’ is the same as is used for putting on, or clothing 


with, a garment. The very body that we live in on 
earth is, by a miracle, to be changed into and clothed 
with incorruption and immortality. It is not to be 
left behind and abandoned to permanent Corruption. 
The spiritual body is the natural body raised. ‘*It 
is sown a Natural body; it is-raised a spiritual 
body.’* Thie’adoption to which we look forward 
with eage? Yonging is not release /ydm the body, but 
the redemption of the body : ‘*even we ourselves 
groan within ourselyes, waiting for our aregeen, to 
wit, the redemption of our body"” (Rom. 8 : 23), 
*t Also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus_ Chany 
who shall fashion anew. the body of our. humiliation 
[not do away with it, but make. it, over], that it may 
be conformed to the body of his glory, according to 
the working whereby he is able even to subject all 
things [including -the natural body] unto himself"’ 
(Phil..3 : 20, 21). 

So ‘ay resurrection. is both a physical and a spirit- 

ual miracle. The glory of Christ's resurrection, 
which is the firstfruits of our resurrection, lies in the 
completeness of his victory over sin and death. He 
conquered death physical as well as death ‘Spiritual. 
God will not permit Satan permanently. to claim by 
death any part of any child of God who has trusted 
Christ for complete salvation, 


Shall We Wear Jewelry ? 


There can be no such thing as too great a con- 
scientiousness in obeying God's expressed will: But 
it is possible to misunderstand his will, and to as- 


- sume burdens, through mistaken views, which he 


never intended us to assume. In the reading of such 
passages as these which an Ontario reader inquires 
about it is easy thus to be confused : 


If possible, will you ~ give me the scriptural bearing on 
the following ne 

t Peter 3  ivhose adorning let it not be the outward 
adorning at biiding the hair, and of wearing jewels of gold, 
or of putting on apparel."’ 

I have met with earnest Christians who have reproved me 
when seeing a ring on my finger, and quoted, ‘' Be not hearers 
of the word, but doers.also.'’ Yet the same person will utterly 
ignore the particular reference to the hair, and apparently go 
on conscience-free. Also evangelists, who are living a life of 
consecration, do not seem to regard this passage in the light 
in which | speak. 

Can you give me any light as to the apostle’s particular ref- 
erence to gold and pearls in 1 ‘Timothy 2 : 9 ("' In like manner, 
that women adorn themselves in modest ‘apparel, with shame- 
fastness and sobriety ; not with braided hair, and gold or 
pearls or costly raiment"’), ‘while through the Scriptures these 
things in so many instances have been used to such high pur- 
pose? Should we consider ourselves disobedient if these 
things are used even to a small or necessary degree ? 


Both Paul and Peter urged Christian women to 
let the beautifying or adorning of their life consist, 
not of jewelry and rich clothing, but of good works 
and ‘‘the incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet 
spirit."" In each passage cited, the latter part of the 
passage (which, not quoted by the inquirer, is easily 
overlooked, yet which determines thé evidént purpose 
and message of the inspiréd’writer), seemts'to show 
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that it was not an absolute ruling on all use of gold, or 
fine clothing, or a certain way of wearing the ‘hair, 
that was being put forward, but rather the contrasting 
of those temporal adornments with the etérnal adorn- 
ments that really count. When it comes to the 
beautifying of life, the writers urged, don’ t look to 
outer things, but to inner things. 

While, therefore, the passages do not appear to have 
been written in order to forbid all use, under any circum- 
stances, of the things mentioned, yet it is certainly true 
that great sin is committed to-day, as in the past, in the 
use of gold and jewels and expensive clothing, and 
the extravagant use of such things was evidently re- 
proved in these passages. It is well to consider our 
own habits in these matters as strictly and prayerfully 
as the apostles were led to do. God will show us, if 
we really want him to, just where he would have us 
draw the line. All our money and possessions are 
only a stewardship under him ; and every available 
resource is needed in the world-saving work of his Son. 


x 


In the Name of Christ 

Habits of thought and convictions of truth will 
surely appear, perhaps all unconsciously to the speaker, 
in conversation and in public addréss)5 A man may 
try for effects in what he says, but, after all, he speaks 
from that which is within. A Massachusetts reader 
finds oceasion for concetn in what she believes is a 
growing habit in public prayer, and thus writes : 

I notice w: ithin afew, years that young ministers in the pulpit 
often close their prayers abruptly, without expressing the idea 
that We. pray‘im.the’hanie of Oh as we have bren‘taught to 
do. .Please:give ‘your opinion:on this habit (which seems in- 
creasing) in view-of John 14 : 1g, 14 and John 16 : 26. (‘‘ And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be ‘glorified in the Son. If ye ‘shall ask anything 
in my name, that wit I doi’. “In that day ye shall ask in 
my. name,’ . 

One who is leading in prayer may mistakenly not be 
praying in Christ’ s*name; or, again, he may be pray- 
ing in Christ’s name without stating that the prayer is 
so offered: If<his leadership in prayer is cofiscious 
communion with Goa in behalt of those whom he is 
leading, and if his whole being is so occupied by the 
living Christ that his prayer is really of Christ, then 
hé‘is prayigin*Christ’s' name;-even though he may 
not say*that-heis:"° But wheénoné is thus praying “it 
is a most nattiral ‘atid dtmést ‘ixievitable outpotring 
of his soul to seal his fellowship with God by tlie 
direct ‘expression of»the'glad fact that his prayer, his 
people’s prayer, zs uttered in Christ's name, or with 
Christ in conscious, blessed presence and control. 
That closing phrase may. be an empty form, or it may 
be.an outburst of adoring.and triumphant praise and 
assurance... Ministers and laymen alike, young and 
old, as they increasingly let Christ speak through 
them in. prayer, and as they become increasingly 
conscious of his fellowship, will not regard it as mo- 
notonous or antiquated to recognize and acknowledge 
the Personality, or, as the Oriental mind would put it, 
the Name, which inspires and empowers effective 
prayer in public or private, If our prayer és offered 
in Christ's name, it is a joy to say so, 


x 


Do You Love Animals? 


HE editorial force of The Sunday School Times 
have been reading and discussing an animal 
story which this paper has an opportunity of 

publishing. It is by a well-known magazine writer, 
who is also well known in the Times columns, 

There has been some doubt expresssed as to whether 
The Sunday School Times had better publish this 
story or not. It tells about a boy who loved a dog, 
and whose heart well-nigh broke when he learned 
from his mother that animals do not have souls or go 
to heaven. But the boy was finally comforted. 

Kado, the story of a dog, is not a study in theology, 
nor is it intended to have any bearing on the question 
of the immortality Of animals. It is just a bit of rare 
sentiment, while it is also pure fiction. It shows how 
love enriches a life ; and how God has enriched our 
lives with the love of animals as well as the love of 
each other. Above all, it reveals, in a way that every 
lover of animals will understand and rejoice in, how 
marvelously God has taught us some meanings of love 
through the love of a dog for its master. 

So The Sunday School Times is going to publish 
the story. It will do so because it believes that its 
readers will be grateful for this, and will read the story 
for just what it is, and not for what it is not. 

The story will be published in two instalments, 
commencing next week. 
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By a Layman Who Wanted to Offer His Life 


HAD heard lots of folks say that the Lord wanted 
a man's life; some even said the Lord did not 
want his money, but just his life. I never quite 
agreed with that. I always felt that the money was 
His, and that he naturally would want to use it for his 
own purposes and plans. I came to understand some- 
what that he did want it, and came to a place where 
I was willing to acknowledge him as the owner, and 
myself simply as the trustee, But, now this matter of 
life. 

I had read in religious papers, The Sunday School 
Times and others, that the Lord wanted a man’s life. 
I did not know but that I was willing to give him my 
life, but the question was, how to give it. If I gave 
my money, ‘‘ stopped getting rich,’’ what was I going 
to do with my life? 

I talked with some men, who said, “Give it up to 
others in some worthy way.’ 

** What way ?"’ 

‘*Oh, go into journalism, go into the promoting of 
science.’ 

Well, that was all right, but the Lord wants a man’s 
“ife. Going into scientific. work and developing mod- 
ern conveniences hardly seemed to be giving life to 
the Lord.. What does it mean ?. I had: heard minis- 
ters say it time and again, and I thought I would ask 
them what they meant when they said the Lord wants 
a man’s life as well as his money. 

So I asked them, ‘‘ Does any one do that,—give 
his life as well as his money ?"’ 

‘*Oh, yes, lots of people give their lives.’ 

** Who are they ?’’ 

‘« Well, I am doing that ; we ministers devote our 
lives to the Lord.”’ 

*« Well, who else does 7 

‘* Lots of people.’’. . 

‘* How do they. manage it ? ‘Can; ia fellow give his 
life unless he goes through some special processes of 
colleges and seminaries or be made over in some way 
before he can give it away.?"’ 

«Yes, he can do that. Just go to work for the 
Lord, anywhere ; go to work.’’. .. 


When I Took Off My Coat 

Then—if I may put my experience into a figure of 
speech—I started to pull off ‘my coat as I said, ‘‘ All 
right, here 1 am ; the Lord can have my life ; tell me 
what to do,’’ 

They turned to me and said, ‘‘ What are you doing, 
man ?"’ 

‘«I am taking off my coat.”’ 

‘* What for ?”’ 

‘«] want to go to work for the Lor 

**Oh, come now, don't get excited ; put that coat on 
and be reasonable. What are you thinking about ?’’ 

‘* Well, I heard a man make a great speech the 
other night ; everybody said it was a great speech ; 
and he said that what the Lord needed more than 
anything else was for men to give their lives to him.”’ 

‘*Oh, well, now, he didn’t mean ¢hzs; don’t get 
excited. He was just making a speech.’’ (Of course 
they didn’t use just those words. ) 

‘* Well, what did he mean? - Wasn't he sincere ?’’ 

‘« Yes, he was sincere, but what do you think you 
are going to do when you get your coat off ?’’ 

‘*I don’t know. You say you are giving your life 
as a Christian worker ; you have been in this business, 
I have not. You say it is possible for me to devote 
my life to Christian work, and that there are no spe- 
cial processes necessary. Now I want togo to work.’’ 

The fact of the matter was, these different men I 
went to simply could not tell me. One said I did not 
have to go through any special process of training ; 
others said they rather thought I probably would have 
to. I looked at it in this way : The Lord made all 
these men, that I knew, myself included ; and he cer- 
tainly did not make us just to be raw material for a 
few others to operate upon. I was certain he meant 
that we should be directly co-operating with him in 
some way ; and I could not be persuaded that, inas- 
much as a whole raft of us have been shut out of spe- 
cial privileges of higher education, the Lord is thus 
shut out of making use of us. There is no question 
but that in some way he could use a whole lot of men. 

And so I was persuaded to think there is surely a 
work todo. Here throughout the years I have been 
shamefully conscious time and again that there was 


If a hundred thousand men should come to believe to- 
day that the direct work of extending the Kingdom of 
God among men demands their life more than the busi- 
ness world demands them, could: the Church of Christ 
offer them an opportunity to give their whole life to this 
service? A layman told a month ago in these columns 
why he stopped getting rich. Now he tells what a hard 
time he had in finding in the church a place where his 
life could be used. ; 

Let it be said that his references to college and semi- 
nary education are not intended to question the impera- 
tive necessity for specialized training for ministers and 
other leaders. He does ask, however, whether there is 
no place in the church for the whole life of the mature 
man_who lacks such training. While a consecrated 
Christian man may indeed serve the Kingdom effectively 
by remaining in business, if that is God’s call to him, 
what room-is there in the church for those other men— 
of whom there might be thousands more if the Church 

- should show. that she expects it of them—who hear God’s 
call to give all their time directly to the extension of his 
Kingdom ? Is the church sounding this call with unmis- 
takable clearness and intensity ? Is the church-member 
alert to hear the call for whole-life service ? 

What might the church do to open compelling fields 
of activity to laymen? A later message from this writer 
will discuss this question, and will tell of the work into 
which his own life was directed. It is planned to con- 
tinue the series with the following articles : 

How I FELT WHEN PAGANISM STRUCK ME 

Wry I Mape Missions My Cuter Business 
How Can A MAN Best SEND HIS MONEY AHEAD? 
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an unevenness in this task.’ Laymen in the church 
year after year pray for the Kingdom of Heaven to 


come, and then when there is a soul in the community. 
that they know is in distress arid is outside the King- 


dom, they go to the pastor and tell him to go drive 
out in the country to see him,—hire a livery rig and 
pay for it out of his six hundred dollars a year salary, 
and go out and bring the message to that soul ; and 
if the minister does not do it, let him take the re- 
sponsibility. It does not take any man long to see 
that*the Kingdom is not going to come that way. The 
bringing in of the Kingdom of Christ is not a profes- 
sional enterprise. It is a divine enterprise in which 
every-single soul must co-operate, or else that soul- has 
missed the purpose for which it was made and sus- 
tained ; for before the throne of God can he give any 
other sufficient excuse for existence ? 

So I began to reason on this wise: Why is it that 
these men that I go to, ministers and others in Chris- 
tian work, have the idea that there is no place for me 
in the life of the church except to be an elder, —help 
serve the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and a few 
things like that, but never to put life and sweat and 
blood into the thing? Why do they feel that way? 
I began to conclude that they feel that way because, 
after years of planning and hoping that the bringing 
in of the Kingdom of God would be the chief purpose 
of men’s lives, they had come to feel that the thing 
was futile and hopeless, It was not only their fault, 
by any means ; it was also the laymen’s fault. 


A Life Proposition 

I had a friend who was in Christian service, not an 
ordained minister. He was sure de had a more glorious 
life than any man could have had in business, and he 
would not exchange his place for any business man’s 
place, but he was not sure there was any room for me. 

I went to another, who was very close to me; he 
was a clergyman, I did not tell him what was in my 
mind fully ; he had no idea I was thinking of ceasing 
business ; but I asked him if there was some work 
in the Kingdom work where men could be used in 
a worthy way, just raw men out of the ranks. No, 
he didn’t think so. He thought the biggest thing 
that a man in that situation could do was to stay in 
business and give his money to the Lord’s work. 

I thought maybe he was right ; I didn’t know but 
that it was the very best thing to do ; but I did know this 
very well, that there were thousands of men who were 
making piles of money and were members of churches, 
and it was one of the last thoughts in their minds. to 





give any considerable amount of money into the work 
of the Lord. And I fear the reason these men, 
many of them, did not give much money. into the 
Lord’s work, was a sort of suspicion they had that 
the church wants their money and does not want 
them. 1 do not say that this is true of the church, 
but I do know that hundreds of men ‘suspect it to be 
the truth. And I know this; that until the church 
of Christ here on earth is able to rise up and impress 
men finally with the fact that what the Lord wants 
is themselves before he wants their money, they are 
not going to feel very much encouraged to give up 
the money. If when war broke out in this country 
men thought that it was not a life proposition at all, but 
simply.a job for a few professionals and a little money, 
they would never come forth very eagerly with the 
money. There is nothing that will move men like //e, 
—a thing that absorbs life and demands their life. 

I went on a little longer about my business, but I 
was in deep water. I determined there must be some 
other solution than simply going on to make money 
and giving a few tips into the church, which was the 
usual program. I remember one time, and I confess it 
with shame, I was a member of a church in a little 
country town, and they came around to take up the 
annual collection for foreign missions. Ne one 
seemed to be very much interested in it. I saw the 
plate coming down the aisle toward me, saw people 
throwing in ten-cent pieces, nickels, and so on, and 
some letting the thing go by quietly altogether. I 
said to myself, ‘* Now here is a chance to save some 
money,’’ and do you know I was actually low down 
enough to be caught in the mire of that awful sin of 
covetousness, and I threw a quarter on the plate. I 
did not get much out of that service. Afterward I 
went around to the pastor and said, ‘‘Guess I had 
better give a little more to that collection,’’ and 
handed him five dollars. ‘The fact is, I should have 
given him nearer five hundred dollars. But imagine 
my surprise when, at the next service, the minister 
showed that he was so pleased to get the five dollars 
that he told the whole congregation about it. Why, 
I was spending more money that very month’ ‘in 
tipping porters on trains going back and forth in 
business !" To me that simply meant that the whole 
thing was unreal. 


There is a Place in the Church 

So, after concluding that the rich man’s game was 
no. game for me, I began to see that I was up against 
it worse than ever. I was going to have a harder 
job getting into organized Christian wark than I had 
ever had in finding a place in the business realm. 
The fact is, 1 spent about two years trying to find out 
how I coudd get in, The more I began to see how in- 
evitable it seemed to be that there was nothing left for 
men of only ordinary education and ordinary talents 
to do but just to stay in this business game, the more 
determined I was to break away. from it,—at least to 
learn that if I did want to break away I could. But 
there was no place in the church ; everybody told me 
that, or-practically everybody. Yet they were wrong. 
The Church of Christ was meant to minister to every 
need of man, and one of the greatest needs man has 
is a chance to serve God fully. 

I want to say to you men that for the fellows who are 
out in the world and are just common, everyday, 
plain men, redeemed by grace, the thing to do is to 
come and put our shoulder up against the wheel and 
give our lives into the thing and make the church 
move. The call to an altruistic life comes to every 
one of us. Lots of men are really doing noble ser- 
vice. In the very city where it was being said to me 
that this could not be in church work, men were de- 
voting their fortunes and their lives to trying to make 
flying machines a success, —doing it from an altruistic 
Motive too, convinced that it would be a great boon 
to humanity if the air could be successfully navigated. 
I honor such men as that; but why do we sit by, we 
who honor above all things else in our life the church 
of our Lord, and let those who under the protection 
of a Christian civilization have accumulated vast 
capacity, financial and otherwise, spend all their 
energies, even when moved by altruistic motives, 
upon temporal things? Why not let us come up and 
recognize the church as the thing above all else that 
is worthy of our lives, our energies, our money, our all ? 
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HEN Hammurabi, the contemporary of Abra- 
ham, came to the throne of Babylonia, his 
was one of several small kingdoms, and seems 

to have been feudatory to an Elamite power. Dur- 
ing his long reign she absorbed some of the other 
kingdoms, including Ur, whence Abram came, and 
became suzerain to other regions, including the east- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean. Hammurabi is one 
of the great names of history. He was a warrior, a 
constructor of public works, a statesman ; but his 
crowning claim to distinction is based on the great 
code of laws which he promulgated. Of this code 
there were more copies than one. The copy which 
during the past few years has attracted so much at- 
tention was discovered in Susain A. D. 1901. It is 
inscribed on a large block of black diorite. 

Our interest in Hammurabi is due to the fact that 
the laws promulgated by him illuminate for us the 
moral, social, and political ideas of his time ; also all 
this has bearings on the question of the divine sanc- 
tion of the biblical legislation. Suppose we intro- 
duce our discussion by two extracts from a letter 
written in 1907, and referring to the Hammurabi 
laws and to Egyptian documents in which the dead 
are represented as claiming merit for having abstained 
from certain wrong acts, 


Where Did the Ten Commandments Come From ? 

‘«It seemed to me that at least seven of the ten 
commandments were in’’ the Hammurabi code, 
‘¢ Not indeed in the words of Moses, but in the norm 
are they to be found there. . . . The Judgment of the 
Dead and the Negative Confession wherein six of the 
ten commandments are given in substance. Yet this 
writing as well as the Code are prior to the age of 
Moses,"’ 

Following this the letter refers to biblical instances 
before Moses in ‘which a recognition of some of the 
precepts of the decalogue is implied, and then adds : 

‘* Now did not Moses know before he went up into 
the mount a/ the ten commandments? Have they 
not come to the Hebrew lawgiver from sources out- 
side of his own people and their traditions? Are not 
the Code Hammurabi and the Negative Confession 
prior documents? .. . Does not the promulgation 
from Sinai mean that then for the first time they re- 
ceived special divine sanction, and not that then for 
the first time were they a revelation? My old faith 
is sorely wrenched and tried in these days."’ 

I think that this writer is not alone in this matter 
of finding that his faith is wrenched and tried by the 
discovery of moral ideas in the literature of the world 
centuries and centuries before Moses. But in such 
cases the trying of faith results from the habit of mis- 
understanding what the Bible and the older traditions 
teach concerning the giving of the commandments, 
Men who attack the old tradition sometimes repre- 
sent that tradition to be that God gave the ten com- 
mandments as a miraculous new revelation, no one 
having previously known of any of them, This is 
not the idea which the Scriptures present, not that 
which the churches hold. The promulgation of the 
ten commandments from Sinai implies that God then 
especially called attention to them, and laid empha- 
sis upon them, making them the basis of his cove- 
nant with Israel; it does not imply that they were 
previously unknown to men, nor even ‘‘that then for 
the first time they received special divine sanction."’ 

Few persons would dispute ihe statement that 
among the Babylonians, Aramzans, Arabians, and 
other early Oriental peoples there existed legal usages, 
in effect a body of common law, long before Moses or 
Hammurabi. The legislation of Hammurabi was 
mainly the formulation of such of these usages as 
seemed to the king's publicists suited to the purpose 
in hand, In the processes of formulation some of the 
usages may have been modificd, and new precepts 
may have been added, but mainly the code was a de- 
fining of existing usages. The legislation of the pen- 
tateuch is likewise mainly a formulation of usages 
already in existence, with such modifications and ad- 
ditions as were deemed desirable. This is our natural 
understanding of the matter if we believe that Moses 
formulated the laws by divine inspiration,’ and it re- 
mains the natural understanding on any other theory. 
To say this is not to belittle the divine element or the 





** My old faith is sorely wrenched and tried in these 
days,’’ wrote one who had discovered that the laws 


reasons for a weakening faith in the Scripture record 
forms the subject of this study in which Dr. Beecher 
contrasts the work of Moses and Hammurabi. 





miraculous element in what occurred at Sinai; it is 
simply to recognize the testimony of the Scriptures 
concerning the pre-Sinaitic history, and the usual 
methods in which God reveals himself. 

The Bible represents that the Babylonians and 
Hebrews were ethnically related, and we should there- 
fore expect that they would have traditional usages in 
common. We are not surprised to find that some of 
the Israelite written laws are nearly the same with the 
Babylonian. Whether the Israelitish legislation ob- 
tained these from the Hammurabi code or formulated 
them for itself from usage is not a question of great 
importance. The most obvious explanation is that 
Abraham brought them with him from the east. The 
biblical account is that the Abrahamic tribe came 
from. the regions which Hammurabi very soon after- 
ward consolidated into a strong political power, that 
it remained for a time im Mesopotamia, and that then 
a branch of the tribe came to Palestine with Abraham. 
If this is history it justifies the inference that most of 
the usages which, later, were common to Israel and to 
ancient Babylonia, came. with Abraham from Babylo- 
nia. This is corroborated by the instances, that of 
Hagar, for example, in which the conduct of Abraham 
and his. family is precisely that required by certain 
quite peculiar laws of Hammurabi, 

All this strongly supports the historical reality and 
correctness of the Bible narrative. But the crypto- 
agnostic criticism says that these laws may have 
been imported into Israel in the times of Assyrian 
conquest, and through the medium of Assyria—an 
explanation which is in the highest degree improbable. 

The natural understanding of the biblical record 
is to the effect that the Abrahamic people maintained 
its usages, of course modifying them from generation 
to generation, until it became the Israel that left 
Egypt; and that then, under Moses, these usages 
were formulated, with such selection and changes and 
additions as God directed Moses to make, thus be- 
coming the legislation of the pentateuch. This is a 
simple and probable account of the matter, and it 
should not be rejected without sufficient reasons, 


The Two Codes Contrasted 

The truest comparison of these two bodies of legis- 
lation is not that based on detailed resemblances and 
differences, but on certain broad characteristic features, 

Compare them in the form of their presentation, 
As literary products the Hammurabi laws are crude 
by the side of the Mosaic laws, Professor Lyon has 
shown that the Hammurabi code has an elaborate 
classification ; but it is so blind that most scholars 
have failed to recognize .it, and is so because it is 
based on very crude ideas. of sociology and jurispru- 
dence. In contrast with this, the two pentateuchal 
codes (Exod, 21-23 and Deut. 12-26) have implied 
classifications less elaborate and complete, but so 
much riper that the English common law, for exam- 
ple, is built on the same lines. 

A considerable part of the Hammurabi document 
is the wordy prologue and epilogue in praise of the 
human lawgiver ; there is nothing of this in the penta- 
teuch. Accompanying many of the laws in the Bible 
we find statements as to the ethical or the humane 
purpose of the law; such statements are lacking in 
Hammurabi. 

The two codes have some precepts in common in 
regard to sheepkeeping and cattlekeeping, but here 
the Israelitish laws are much more full and specific. 
The contrary is emphatically the case in regard to 
laws for city life and for permanent agricultural and 
commercial pursuits. This difference is significant, by 
reason of its implications concerning ‘the civilizations 
for which the two codes were respectively designed. 

One of the plausible arguments by which the crypto- 
agnostic criticism attempts to prove ‘the ‘late date of 
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the pentateuchai legislation is based on the fact that 
that legislation contains some provisions for a perma- 
nent agricultural condition and for city life. For 
example, it uses the urban phrase ‘‘ within thy gates.’’ 
It provides for protecting a houseroof by a battlement 
(Deut. 22 : 8). It assigns various duties to the ‘‘elders"’ 
of cities. It requires the setting apart of cities for the 
Levites and of cities of refuge. It includes laws for 
real estate in country and city, and for buying and 
selling and loans and interest. If you make the false 
but not unheard-of assumption that the Israelites 
under Moses were mere nomads, and had no ideas of 
life beyond that, you can very plausibly draw the in- 
ference that these laws must have come in later. 

In fact, the pentateuchal laws purport to have been 
given during the forty years in the wilderness, to 
people who were then living in tents, as their remote 
ancestors had done, but who combined some practise 
of agriculture (¢. g. Gen, 26 : 12) with their keeping 
of cattle and sheep; to a people which had recently 
for some generations known city and agricultural life 
in Egypt, and which expected soon to resume that 
type of life in Canaan. The legislation is universal 
in principle, but its details are exclusively those which 
belong to simple conditions. Its laws for: cities and 
for real estate are few, and are mostly either connected 
with the national religion or deal with matters of 
humane precaution or of crime (e¢. g. Lev. 19:9, 10; 
Deut. 22 : 8, 23, 24). 


Laws for a Complicated Civilization 

In contrast with this the Hammurabi legislation 
has scores and scores of precepts concerning city 
life and permanent agriculture: and settled usages 
of commerce—laws which. imply a civilization that 
has become complicated. It regulates methods of 
business, the matter of witnesses of. writtep.instru- 
ments in contracts, the responsibility. of agents in 
buying and selling and collecting, the obligations of 
contractors in building houses or boats, the conditions 
for hiring boats or other means of transportation, and 
the liability for losses, the transferring or leasing or 
mortgaging of lands or houses, the rights and duties 
of landlords and tenants, the risks from storms or bad 
seasons or unskilful cultivation, the matter of dykes 
and irrigation, the obligations and risks of warehouse- 
men and public carriers, the conditions for loans and 
interest, the fees of surgeons and veterinaries. It 
protects men in the public service, declares what shall 
be done with their houses and gardens and families 
in their absence, forbids their hiring substitutes, 
Under Hammurabi, king of kings, life in the great 
cities of the empire was different from that to which 
the rural tribes under Moses looked forward. The 
Babylonian civilization was perhaps less truly cultured 
than the Israelitish, but it was more splendid and 
luxurious and intricate. 

In fine, the Hammurabi laws indicate with great 
distinctness what the pentateuchal laws would in- 
evitably have been if they had. been formulated 
after the Israelites became permanent dwellers in 
cities in a thickly settled agricultural country ; and 
they thus strongly confirm the record in its testimony 
to the effect that the pentateuchal legislation was 
framed in the time of Moses, and not in the later times 
assigned by some of the critical theories, 

In the matter of religious sanction the unlikeness of 
the two codes is more marked than their similarity. 

The pentateuch is characterized by its two sum- 
maries of human duty—the ten commandments (Exod. 
20; Deut. 5), and the law of love (Deut. 6:5; Lev. 
19: 18, 34). You may say that the decalogue is not 
a complete record of human obligations; but it is 
intelligible and typical and practically sufficient, and 
has come to be so accepted by mankind ; and no one 
doubts the all-comprehensiveness of the law of love. 

In fine, the Hammurabi laws betray no trace that 
there was in the consciousness of the lawgiver any 
such generalization of human rights and duties as that 
presented in the ten commandments, or any concep- 
tion of human conduct as dominated by supreme love 
to God and equal love to man. Of the two legisla- 
tions the one claims to be the work of a great ruler, 
and justifies its claim. The other equally justifies its 
claim to an origin that is uniquely divine, 

Avsurn, N. Y. 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH GRANT 


PEAKING of fighting and starving and eating, — 
you know you can't talk about war without dis- 
cussing food, for soldiers eat a great deal more 


than they fight,—at a reunion banquet once upon a 


time a private soldier was called upon for a speech. 
He rose to his feet, a little nervously, looked up and 
down the crowded banquet board, and said : 

**« Boys, I'm not much of an orator, but I will say 
this : There's a heap sight more of you here to-night 
than I ever saw in a fight.’’ 


And he sank into his chair overwhelmed by an . 


avalanche of appreciative and enthusiastic applause. 

I think.one of the most impressive services held in 
the Federal armies during the war must have been a 
certain Thanksgiving sermon preached by Chaplain 
H. Clay Trumbull: He told me about it in one of 
the little talks I had with him which are fragrant 
memories in afternoon days. The lines in Virginia 
were drawn very close together, as so much of the 
time they were. It was stormy equinoctial weather, 
impassable Virginia roads had for days delayed 
the supply train, and officers and men alike were 
living on very short rations. But Thanksgiving 
morning a commissary train arrived, bringing to the 
Union soldiers plenty of government rations, and to 
one particular regiment came with providential time- 
liness good things from home—a veritable Thanks- 
giving feast. The pickets were firing spiteful little 
shots at each other as occasion served ; occasionally a 
little skirmish marred the pleasure of the occasion ; 
at intervals a field gun boomed its defiance through 
an embrasured bastion, 
lenly over the lines, and no soldier could know at 
what moment the quarrelsomte skirmishing or a 
But 


Thanksgiving dinner of ‘‘mother’s good things,"’ 
mustered for service, and Chaplain Trumbull, inspired 
by the occasion and his always happy recognition of 
the only text forthe special hour, preached from the 
passage in the Shepherd Psalm : 

‘«Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies."’ 


A Homesick Warrior with No Place to Weep 

What a meeting house! What a congregation ! 
What a text! And what a preacher! There was 
one occasion certainly in which the entire sermon 
was in the text. The soldiers were electrified with 
the wondrous harmony and appropriateness of the 
service and its environment. No man who heard it 
ever forgot the exposition of that passage, That was 
one of Chaplain Trumbull’s rare gifts—recognizing a 
text that would preach itself. A good hint. for a 
Sunday-school teacher. A good topic will illuminate 
a lesson as a headlight displays thetrack. Oneof the 
most delightful of American humorists,— Charles 
Heber Clarke of Philadelphia,—once said to me, ‘I 
wrote the book in about six weeks, Then I spent three 
months thinking of a title. Then the title sold the 
book."’ 

This, however, is somewhat irrelevant. But not 
altogether so. Good things from home were more 
welcome to the soidier than December sunshine. I 
think that was especially so of the Western troops. We 
wandered so far from home in search of our enemies 
sometimes. Texas was a long ways from Wisconsin. 
It was a far cry from Michigan ta Alabama. There 
was neither daily nor weekly mail. Letters reached 
us when and where they could catch up with us, 
Once upon a time, when I had been away from home 


nearly two years, our division was taken north by . 


steaniboats from Memphis to escort ‘‘ Pap Price’’ out 
of Missouri, where he was having too much his own 
way with the state militia. And one day from Cairo 
to St. Louis we steamed up along the pleasant pano- 
rama of the Illinois shore of the Mississippi. I think 
there was also a shore on the Missouri side—there is 
now, I know, and it is quite probable there may have 
been a bank in that direction in 1864. I never saw 
it. I sat on the starboard wheel-house and saw 
every mile of that blessed Prairie State from Cairo to 
East St. Louis. That was Grand Tower, and that was 
Chester. There was the mouth of the Kaskaskia 
River, and there—oh, there was the old Sam Gaty, 


The blue smoke hung sul-: 


- A box of good things from home, an austere civilian 
commissioner, and a good-natured Irish mate, were 
dette to his famous commanding general. That 
fighting is not all of war is part of the delightful 
message of these war sketches. Our memories of 
General Grant will be enriched by this incident, 
with its human touch, which gives a glimpse of the 
simple, personal side of the great leader in his rela- 

teri he cities, 





headed for Peoria oud La Galle, out my mother wasn't 


a day away from me! 

And. 1 couldn't even. go ubere-sae never once 
touched at an Illinois port. . Not once. And that 
old steamboat we were on—the Des Moines—it was 
the Division ‘‘ flagship"’ and was crowded from pike- 


staff to rudder with infantrymen and artillerymen. I- 


prowled all over it, from pilot-house to hold, and 


there-wasn’t one secluded spot on that illy-contrived’ 


craft wherein a roystering warrior, who was at that 
time in the mounted service and an orderly at Divi- 
sion headquarters—a swaggering trooper who wore 
clanking spurs and a jangling saber, tilted his hat 
far to starboard and made as much noise when he 
crossed the deck as a load of scrap iron on a Phila- 
delphia cobble street—there wasn't one place, I say, 
where that sort of a ‘*mighty man’’ could go and 
have a good cry in any kind of comfortable privacy. 
So I saved my weeping until we caught up with old 
‘* Pap Price,’’ and he gave me something that occu- 
pied my thoughts to the exclusion of tears, .1 have 
seen homesick people three thousand miles away from 
home. But oh, that trooper whose hat was pulled 
down over his eyes and who held his under lip with 
his hand to keep it from flopping against his teeth, 
was the homesickest thing that ever sopped his yellow 
braided cuffs with tears because he was afraid some- 
body might see him if he used his handkerchief. But 
there is no comfort in that sort of a cry, when you are 
continually looking around to see if anybody is laugh- 
ing. There is no pleasure in that kind of weeping. 
Every army transport that is builded to carry young 
soldiers ought to be constructed with crying places. 

Only a little ways above Ste. Genevieve another 
boat in the fleet ran into us, smashed our. wheel- 
house, and swept half.a dozen mules overboard. All 
but one of them drowned. That happy hybrid swam 
ashore and landed in Illinois. He waved his paint- 
brush tail triumphantly and disappeared in the wil- 
lows headed for Evansville on the Kaskaskia, right in 
the heart of Randolph County. The only mule I ever 
envied. 

A box of good things from. home—the only one 
that ever reached me during the war—was the simple 
means of introducing mie to my commanding general. 
We were camped at Young’s Point, Louisiana, where 
we were employed in digging that famous canal that 
was designed to carry the fleet around Vicksburg in 
that great campaign, when a man of my Company came 
up from the river one day and said, ‘‘ There’s a box 
addressed to you down on one of the steamboats."’ 
The Private Meets the General 

While he was yet speaking, it seems to me, I had 
ascertained the name of the boat, got a pass to the 
river and an order for my box and was on my way. 
I presented my order to a civilian commissioner on 
the boat and was informed that all the stofes on the 
transport, private and public, were the property of the 
Sanitary Commission, having been seized for use in 
the hospitals, Get into the hospital, he said, kindly, 
and I could have some of the contents of my box. I 
said there was a smallpox hospital a few miles up the 
river that I could get into, but I didn’t want the box 
so badly as that, although I did want it at almost any 
price short of the pesthouse. I prowled around until 
I found my precious box. I showed it to the com- 
missioner, feeling pretty certain that if it looked as 
good to him as it did to me he would relent and let 
me have it. The very sight of it produced in me a 
spasm of the same kind of homesickness I afterward 
contracted going up the Mississippi to St. Louis. He 
said he knew how tempting it looked, but duty—he 
paused impressively on the word and bade me remem- 








Lights: and ‘Shadows’ of ‘a “Soldier's: Life 





ber what duty | meant to a soldier. He pronounced it 
**d-double o."’ I lost my temper and told him I had 
heard the Colonel say it much better and far more 
emphatically. 

I tried one more appeal. I knew there would be 
letters in the box. Might I open it and get my 
letters?- I had made a mistake in being sarcastic, 
and he wouldn't even let me do that, and finally 
ordered me off the boat.’ I think my lip must have 
hung down very pathetically, for the big Irish mate 
followed ‘me to the ‘gangplank. : 

**Ye'll get yer box, me lad,’’ he said, ‘if ye do 
as I tell ye. Go up on the cabin deck an’ ask the 
Ould Man."’ 

Who was the Old Man? . 

‘Ould Grant, no less. He kem aboard about an 
hour ago, an’ ‘he’s up there smokin’ this minute whin 
I kem down, I'll pass ye the gyard and ye'll go on 
up. Come an wid ye."’ He led me up to the cabin 
deck. There sat the silent, brown-bearded man 
whose features every soldier knew and whose great- 
ness every Western soldier held in unquestioning 
reverence. I saluted, the mate explained my errand, 
and the General looked out over the turbid Missis- 
sippi and smoked silently while I pleaded my little 
case. Then he asked for my order. My heart beat 
high with the hope that he would write a military 
O. K. across it with magic initials. To my amaze- 
ment, he read it and rose to his feet, ‘*Come with 
me,"’ he said. And a bewildered private soldier, 
escorted by the General Commanding the Military 
Division of the Mississippi, followed him to the civil- 
ian commissioner, I pointed out my property, and 
General Grant handed the order to the civilian. 


The Inside of a Box From Mother 

‘«Give the boy. his. box,’ he said simply. 
commissioner bowed and-I saluted. I wish I could 
imitate that salute now. It was a combination of 
reverence, admiration, kowtow, and renewed assur- 
ance of distinguished consideration. Except possibly 
in China, the General never again received such an 
all-comprehensive obeisance. The cigar between the 
fingers swept a half-circle of smoke as the Commander, 
with military punctiliousness, returned the private’s 
salute, and with a half-smile playing under the. brown 
mustache,, created, I fear, by that, he returned to his 
chair on the cabin deck, while the big mate patted my 
back all the way to the gangplank. 

And I? I simply unfolded the hidden wings 
which we wear on our feet for such occasions, and 
with a box as big as a field-desk on my shoulders 
flew airily and swiftly to the bower—that’s what it 
was—tents of brushwood—of C Company, where I 
held high wassail with my comrades while we scraped 
that box to the bones. First thing, cake; then 
canned things and more cake; dessicated things ; 
other kind of cake; condensed milk ; layer-cake ; 
can of preserves ; sponge-cake ; jar of spiced things ; 
fruit-cake ; socks and handkerchiefs ; card of ginger- 
bread ; assorted things; perfumed soap; jelly ; 
cookies ; pocket-knife and marble-cake. The rest of 
the box was filled with cake. Mother knew what 
was good for her boy, all right. Didn't she raise 
him? She couldn’t tell what physical or psychical 
changes being a warrior might have made in him, 
but she knew that the stomach he took away from 
home with him would last during the war. Only the 
remarkable fact that other mothers’ boys have about 
the same general kind of stomachs saved me from the 
hospital that day. And just as we scraped the last 
cake crumbs together, all at once, with a unanimous 
community of sentiment, we remembered the captain. 

Often as I journey to New York I have time to go 

out to the stately mausoleum on Riverside Drive, 
bearing over its portals the message of the great 
Captain to the warring world—‘* Let us have peace.’ 
I stand uncovered as I look at the sarcophagus that 
holds his dust. I think of his greatness and of his 
simplicity. The courage of the soldier, the rare 
abilities of the general, and the gentleness of the man. 
I see him going with a private soldier, and hear -him, 
in the voice that could have moved armies. of half- 
a-million men, issuing the quiet command that gave 
to a boy a little box of things from mother. And 
that picture harmonizes perfectly with all the others. 

PasaDENA, CAL, 
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‘* “T’HEN came Amalek.’’ Of course! Amalek 
always does come, and at just the most incon- 
venient juncture of affairs. Let a man set 

before him any great purpose, enlist in any good 

cause, assist in any undertaking, or embark on any 
enterprise in this world ; let a man be anybody, do 
anything, go anywhere in this life, and Amalek is 
sure to come out to block the way and to give battle. 

The case with Israel was this: they had but just 

escaped from the wilderness of Sin into the mountain 
desert, if such a change could be called anescape. It 
was a fit place to symbolize the bleakest passages of 
life ; a rugged, broken, shadeless place. It was a place 
of dry watercourses, bare hillsides, and fruitless, dwarfed 
trees ; a place that, of all blasted places, seemed most 
to have the curse of the God of nature upon it. One 
may sometimes see at the roadside in our own land a 
bow]-shaped depression which once was a mud- 
puddle, but the sun licked up the water and then 
dried out the mud to a thick, smooth rind in the bot- 
tom of the bowl, and then cracked that rind into an 
irregular, geometrical pattern. This region of the 
desert is something like such a pattern. Away back 
in a long-past geologic age some upheaval of earth 
broke this region into such geometrical figures, and 
then thrust up through the cracks in the earth's sur- 
face molten rock which hardened upon exposure and 
broke or crumbled down, leaving low, jagged, black 
walls running across each other and dividing the land 
into little irregular fields thus fenced in, Israel. was 
trying to pass over these fields, S ogcin 


- supply of water was running low, but Wady 
 Fairan was ahead, with its copious fountains and 

¢lear running stream. ' So hope arose a& thirst in- 
¢reased with the journey. ‘Mark you, the Israelites were 
just where the Lord had put théim, and were following 


whither the Lord led, Were they to, blame if they ~ 


looked confidently forward to rest under’ the waving 
palms and refreshment by the green water-coursés ? 
**Then came Amalek,’’ just then, of all times, “ to fight 
against Israel.'’ But Moses rose to this emergency, 
and met it at Rephidim in such fashion that he raised 
an altar inscribed ‘‘ Jehovah nissi’’ (‘‘ Jehovah is 
my banner'’). How did he doit? How gain such 
amoral triumph? And how shall we so win, out at 
the Rephidims of life ? 

Wady Fairan widens out at this point to quite a 
valley, and in the midst of that valley is a hill, The 
Bible most appropriately says ‘‘the hill,’’ for all 
around are mountains, and there is only this one 
sugar-loaf ‘‘hill’’ in the center of the valley. Moses 
took his stand upon ‘‘the hill’ to watch the battle. 
Lete us do the same. From this point of vantage 
every portion of the valley above, below, and on both 
sides, as it runs around this hill, is clearly in view. 
There to the west, by that rocky way we have come, 
the hosts of Israel are massed. There to the north in 
the broad sweep and swell of the valley, and behind 
us to the east among the palm-groves of the wady, as 
well as above us to the south among the great boul- 
ders on the steep sides of Serbal, are the wild war- 
riors of Amalek, What a havoc thése seasoned sol- 
diers would make in this indiscriminate throng of men 
and women and children and cattle on the march from 
Egypt! It must not be. Moses said to Joshua: 
‘«Choose out men" for the battle. So from the bow- 
men and spearmen and swordsmen who had seen serv- 
ice under Pharaoh Merenptah and even with the Great 
Rameses, from horsemen who have served in the 
chariot train, the artillery corps of Egypt, Joshua’s army 
is chosen and drawn up in rank after rank for battle. 


NLY thus can victory be won to-day at the Rephi- 
dims of life. We must ‘‘ choose out *’ among the 
ways and the opportunities and the companion- 

ships of this world if we would win. People who are 
afraid of a ‘‘ decision day’’ must be content with fail- 
ure, for to fail at this point is to fail all along the line. 
The haphazard, happy-go-lucky, aimless, rolling-stone 
kind of life can never succeed. Nobody ever ‘‘ hap- 
pens’’ to get into heaven or drifts into anything good 
here or hereafter. Drifting ts not in the direction of 
good things. The course toward success is always an 
aseent, a steep mountain climb, where one must toil 
up step by step, keeping his eye upon the summit 
and ‘* choosing out"’ his ways with care. 


“Then Came 


The Meaning of 


‘you would have adjourned. 
‘Rhd be received into the church;’’ every one looked in 
‘amazement and was'silent. ‘He felt and understood that 
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ning your own personal fights with temptation and 
difficulty, in the Old Testament story.of a wilderness 
battle of the Children of Israel? -Here is a modern 
telling of that story, by a dreamer who not only has 
visited the desert. and mountains of Israel’s wan- 
dering, but who sees what the long-ago struggle 
means to you and me. This sketch is the second 
in a series which is planned to include : 


Winter's Night Storm at Sinai 

Crossing at the Jordan 

Tongue of Gold that Speaks 
of 


Fats 


of 
Parting of the Ways at Bethel 
Amid the Snows of Hermon 
to 
em 


? 


Far as 
Vision at Bethleh 
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Now Joshua with his chosen men is ready for 
battle, and Moses is here upon ‘the hill’’ with the 
‘* vod of God"' in his hand. Thus was the authority 
of God acknowledged and the power of God: indi- 
cated. This ‘gave God the ‘first place in the affairs of 
Israel that day. -Such an act is called “‘ trusting 
Gad;,’.’ «‘ following the Lord,’’ ‘“acceptingtheSaviour."’ 


' Whatever men call it, it'is always giving the supreme 


place in one’s'life'to the Master, 
wil? win at Rephidim. 
He was a man who had fallen many times, and 


Those who ‘so do 


. seemed ‘to live a life of hopeless uncertainty, and: when 
‘hié rushed in at the door and catte’breathlessly intothe 


réserice of the officets of the ¢hurch, and excitedly 
sid‘ ‘*T ani'so glad’ I aim not too late, Iwas afraid 
I waht to confess Christ 


silence, and so werit-on ; *‘ You gentlenien know my 
life} how often I have ‘reformed.’ But this is different. 
I always kept Something back before, had somesecret 
reservation in my mind. Now I give up everything. 
Henceforth Christ shall have the first place in my 
life.” He was received. Aman who thus ‘‘ chooses 
out’’ his ways and lifts up the ‘‘rod of God"’ is 
ready for the Rephidims of life. 


OW the battle is on, From the west clear around 
by the north to the east and the south it rages. 
Swords flash in the sunlight, clouds of arrows 

quiver in the desert air. Now the whole plain there to 
the north is filled with the dust of the furious charge 
of Bedouin cavalry. Behind us’in the, wady to the 
east, the whole valley is alive with sharpshooters 
whose stealthy arrows secretly search their mark from 
among the palms, and troops are massing also upon 
Serbal above us. And see now :when Moses /i/ts up 
his hand Israel prevails, and when he lowers his hand 
Amaleh prevaitls. 

This ‘‘hand'' is something of amystery. Bedouin 
chiefs in the same region to this day carry aloft a 
wooden hand as an ensign in battle. Such hands 
have been found among the ruins in Egypt, and are 
sometimes thought to have been carried in battle 
there in the olden time. It may have been such a 
hand that Moses lifted up, a rod terminating in a 
wooden hand, Or it may have been Moses’ own 
hand that he held up. Whichever it was, there is no 
mistaking the significance of a hand lifted upto God. 
Here and everywhere ‘it means prayer and allegiance. 
This ‘‘hand”’ is the thermometer of ‘battle. As it 
rises and falls so do the fortunes of Israel. When it 
is lowered Amalek prevails. But when Moses’ hand 
in prayer and allegiance is lifted up unto God, then, 
whether it be the fierce cavalry of .the desert who 
charge across the northern plain, er secret foes who 
creep from tree to tree antidst the palm-grove of the 
wady, or the wild mountaineers who rush down the 
sides of Serbal to overwhelm them, Israel prevails 
and the day is won. 

See that same thermometer of: battle on another 
hill. The disciples were out on the. deep in the dark- 
ness of the night, and He was on’ the: mountainside 


Amalek”—Into Your Life 
the Rephidim Fight, as Seen by a Dreamer 


.@ach other in allegiance as well as in prayer. 









lifting up his hand unto God, All was well with 
them, though they knew it not. At last they saw 
him coming at the fourth watch of the night, walking 
over the very waves themselves, The hand of prayer- 
and allegiance is everywhere the thermometer of 
battle at Rephidim. Whether it be that the fierce 
squadrons of business and industry come trampling 
over the plain of daily life to overwhelm us, or the 
insidious temptations of life lurk in the pleasant 
places and secretly shoot at us, or fierce and furious 
passions would rush down the steeps of human expe- 
rience upon us, when our hands are lifted up in 
prayer and allegiance we prevail, and when they are 
lowered Amalek prevails, Tell me whether or not 
the hand of prayer and allegiance is lifted up unto 
God, and I will tell you how the battle of life goes 
with you at Rephidim. 


OSES’ strength gives out. Yes, that man of faith 
is wearied and his hand is lowered, It is so with 
many a one who tries to live the life of prayer 

alone. All honor to every Pilgrim Father of the faith, to 
every lone missionary and pioneer among the un- 
believing. We are not worthy to be named with 
them. But let us thank God that he has not so tried 
us as to set us where we would be the first to. believe, 
One of the blessings of the kingdom is the ‘‘so great 
a cloud of witnesses.’’ It is hard to keep up the 
hand alone. Christ recognized this when he sent his 
disciples out ‘‘two and two,’’ and he made special 
promise of answer to prayer ‘‘ where two or three are 
gathered together,’’ or ‘‘two of you. agree as touch- 
ing anything that ye shall ask.’’. I thank God that I 
have not been called to. be a Moses to lift up my 
hands alone, lest I should fail. Aaron and Hur see 
how it is ,and, go to help.....Blessed. ‘common 
prayer,’’ where men help each other, .and together 
the hand of prayer is kept aloft,...5 . 2) p06 5 ay 

. It is not less certain that the children of faith help 
The 
only way to be soldiers is to enlist in,,the army. 
Those who think to fight alone and so separate them- 
selves from the ranks may be shot for deserters or 
bushwhackers. Some think to serve in full allegiance 
to Christ not with others but alone ; but they cannot 
keep the ‘‘hand’’ up. If Moses could not keep his 
hand up without Aaron and Hur, what. may. such 
people expect todo? As a matter of fact, what do 
they do? Where are the missions they found, the 
philanthropic institutions they establish and support ? 
Where is the world-evangelization they are carrying 
on? Where are the souls they win to Christ? The 
works of such people are soon counted: the in- 
numerable works of Christ done in this world are by 
those who help each other somewhere in the fellow- 
ship of the church. Moses could not hold up his 
hand alone; that is, he began, but he could not 
continue that way. Neither can any one else con- 
tinue loyal to Christ who tries to continue alone, 
*« Never to be ostentatious’’ sounds plausible, but—! 
Can any one imagine a really patriotic man who, on 
Independence Day or some English or other ‘national 
holiday, goes into his room to keep from being 
‘‘ostentatious,’’ locks the door and pulls down the 
blinds, and then unfurls Old Glory or the Union Jack 
and parades up and down his room in solitariness, 
thinking he is a patriot? A patriot? 


E DESCEND from ‘* the hill’’ to our camp in the 
grass beside the pleasant singing brook, as 

Moses did that day after the battle of Rephidim 

was over. We drink of the water from a sparking 
mountain spring, eat our evening meal, and then lie 
down to rest in the silence of the night—night in the 
wilderness of Sinai. An owl called to his mate on a 
neighboring peak, ‘‘ Mr. Owl to Mrs. Owl,’’ as the 
Bedouin cooksaid. A tiger on the mountainside above 
us mewed longingly as he caught thescent of our chick- 
ens intheircoop. It was five days’ journey to civiliza- 
tion. About us in every direction were leagues of desert 
with only here and there simall roving bands of 
Towarah Arabs. Yet we lifted up our ‘“‘hand’’ unto 
God and rested in confident assurance. We have 
learned on ‘‘the hill’’. how to win at the Rephidims 
of life. As we set up there our altar of evening prayer, 
we inscribe it as Moses inscribed his, ‘‘ Jehovah. 
nissi,’’ ‘* Jehovah is my banner.’’ 
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“*brother Simon and ‘‘ brought him to Jesus.’’ 


“for individuals. 


~ and our merit and our reward. 
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Some First Steps’ in Personal Evangelism 


al Work, but a ee 








Not Obligated to Personal Work 


O MANY an earnest Christian there is no 
greater burden than the obligation of personal 
work ; often it covers all of Christian experience 

with a feeling of strain. Yet there should be no 
strain in our Lord's service ; there will be plenty of 
constraint, but no strain; This does not mean that 
,the King’s Business will be easy ; Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull's testimony will stand—that the work will always 
be difficult. But our secular business is not easy ; 
_yet there is no strain. Studies are not easy, nor ath- 
letic training, nor musical practise, nor baking good 
What separates these achievements from our 
witnessing for Christ? What makes us enter the one 


. with zest, sure of accomplishment, and the other with 


sometimes almost guilty fear of failure ? 

It may help to tlear the way to notice that it is not 
so important to be interested in personal work as in 
persons. 

We have thought of Andrew as the first great, ex- 
ample of personal evangelism ; he went for his 
It has 
been objected that this is not a fair parallel for us, 
‘because Andrew was not ‘‘ fishing for men.'’ For it 


‘ was-the most natural thing in the world for Andrew 


to go to his brother Simon and introduce him ‘to his 
wonderful new friend ; no special qualificatien-was 
needed for that ; we would have-done that ourselves. 
‘But just there is the point ; the introduction'to Jesus 
-to-day may be just as natural. It was probably 


* farthest from Andrew's thought to imagine his action 


as a spur to future followers of the Master in .person- 
ally leading ‘their brothers to him. Andrew -was 
thinking of Simon—and of Jesus. Shall we not stop 


"worrying about personal work and think of our friend _ 
*Simon—and our Friend Jesus? 4 


Itis not the intentibt hete’to' discourage a life’ pur- 

to make personal work in winning men one by 
“one a chief objective. Where such a purpose: rules 
“Tie, and the other conditions are met, its blessedness 


re 


“is assured. But let it be remembered that the obli- 


gation is not for the sake of ‘‘individual work,’’ but 
Does there sometimes creep into 
‘our-dealings with souls the subtle suggestion that this 
‘is a piece of personal work I am laying up to my 
credit? Is it sometimes the work, and not the indi- 
vidual and his need, that drives us on? It is most 
‘natural that it should be so. Natural, because this 
deep-seated tendency to lay up merit—by prayer or 
work or what not—is opposed to the very center of 
the..gospel message, and so the great Adversary at 
every stage suggests that it must come in if we would 
find acceptance with God. Once for all let us free 
our service for the Lord and for men from every hint 
of self-advantage ; for Christ himself is our advantage 
And were he to use 
us to lead a thousand souls to salvation, after that we 
should still be ‘‘ unprofitable servants.’ 

With a call, then, to be interested in the highest 
welfare of a definite individual, the problem becomes 
one not so much of personal work as of that friend ; 
and he is a problem all to himself. I have found 
, myself on the way home bothering over the possible 
‘responsibility for personal work with folks I might 
casually meet, and then laying plans to reach Harry 
or Bill without a thought that ¢47s was the doing of 
personal work. . It is a high privilege to ask of God 
that we be admitted to the innermost chamber ot an- 
other person’s heart, that we urge upon him a step 


‘that will perhaps mean for him the readjusting of all 


‘of life. The price of the privilege is a willingness to 
share the life-difficulties of that other one. And so I 
study Harry for himself, and not for certain methods I 
am trying to apply to him. 

Perhaps one of the first things we need to recognize 
about the friend we would lead to Christ is how much 
of the Master’s spirit our friend already has. Does it 
not often happen that the characteristics of our friend 
that suggest his rebellion against Christ become the 
features that occupy our thought. Instead, let his de- 
sire for Christ fill our thought, and with it a longing 
that from this he will-go on to complete acceptance. 

Shall we not write down now the names of persons 
‘our Lord wants ws to be interested in and to lead to 
him? And the casual acquaintances we meet in pass- 


A young man in business with his eye on the things 
that ought to ‘be accomplished has not a vague no- 
tion of what he can do toward accomplishing them. 
Each day he does very definite things, usually 
finding more definite things’ at hand than he can 
well manage. In the King’s Business the spiritual 
laws are as exact and searching and definite as are 
laws of trade, and there need be no vagueness of 
purpose for one who enters this Service. It is 
hoped that this department will help toward the 
understanding of truths that will make witnessing 
for Jesus Christ the delight of our lives. Readers 
are invited to give testimony to the blessings of this 
work, and to tell of their experiences in it. and of 
any problems that have confronted them, 





ing,—let our word to them be prompted by the desire 
for their welfare, by interest in them rather than in 
the work. 

Not personal work, but a person. 


Winning the Organist to Christ 


BOUT two years before the time of this writing I 
began definitely to endeavor to win our church 

_. Organist to Jesus Christ, He was a young man 
of good moral habits, popular, and a most. excellent 
musician. His name was handed in to the Men's 
Praying Band, and he was continually mentioned in 
pupenone. ; 

rtunity to talk face to face was eagerly 
montiod bor, and soon it came. Mr. P. was will 
ing to express himself, saying that. he believed he 
was already a Christian. 
of Christ was urged, then baptism, and then church 
membership. .. Numerous other friends had oppor- 
tunities to say encouraging words to good advantage. 

During the Chapman-Alexander campaign in 
he-taak his-public stand as a Christian.. The pastor 
of the church where he is organist was keenly alert, 
and. Mr. P soon came before the deacons, then 
the church, and one Sunday night he was baptized. 

,~A_ marked difference in spirit and enthusiasm is 
readily seen in his music. Certain principles of work 
that aided much to bring to pass his surrender to 
Christ were definite, persistent prayer ; cultivating 
his friendship ;. patience ; a seeking of common in- 
terests ; and loving tact and courtesy. 

This man is the first one in a list of five that, at 
this writing, I am endeavoring to lead to Christ. To 
pray through, think through, to work through, and 
perhaps hardest of all, to love through, will accom- 
plish great things for God.—R. W. B. 


% 
When He Thought of the Home Folks 


HAD joined the interdenominational Personal 
Workers’ Class which had been formed in our 
city of West Lynn, Massachusetts, the purpose 
being to seek instruction in individual soul-winning. 
After attending one meeting only, my conscience 
troubled me, for among all my relatives not one had 
accepted Jesus Christ. Living away from home as I 
do, there was not much opportunity to speak to them. 
The week after enrolling, having been called home 
to attend the funeral of a friend, I determined to say 
something to my family about their souls’ salvation. 
It was evening, and, sitting alone in the dining-room 
with my mother, aunt, and grandmother, there came 
a pause in the conversation. Just here let me recall 
a little incident in the life of Napoleon. He sent one 
of his lieutenants out to accomplish a certain task. 
Returning soon after, the officer made the reply, ** Sir, 
circumstances are against us.’ ‘Circumstances 
against us," replied the great soldier, ‘Why! I make 
circumstances.’ Going out himself, he had soon 
accomplished that which seemed to his aide an im- 
possible feat. Herein, it seems to me, lies one secret 
of success: in soul-winning. We must sometimes 
make circumstances. 
In my home that evening I broke the silence by 











An open public confession ~ 


asking this question, ‘‘Do you know there is one 
thing I would like to see you do, you three people ?'' 

** What is that?"’ was my mother's reply 

**I would like to see you all baptized and brought 
into the church of God."’ 

After this everything was easy. My aunt said. ''I 
have often wondered why you haven't said something 
like this before to us in all the years of your Christian 
experience. I am ready when your mother is.’ And 
she asked me to explain the Bible to her. 

As I write, none of them have accepted Christ, but 
I believe they will do so.—C. W, W. 
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-Expecting Definite Decisions for Christ 


HE responsibility for personal soul-winning be- 
comes decidedly definite in the Sunday-school 
class where some members are not Christians. 

And when a Sunday-school teacher recognizes this re- 
sponsibility, he will feel a sense of failure when definite 
results are not forthcoming. An insistent question 
from the consecrated teacher is, ‘‘Should I expect to 
see results ?’' The problem is expressed by one who 
has written from Nova Scotia . 


* Should a teacher who does not see definite decisions 


_ for Christ among his pupils give up the work as a failure?’ 


If there has been failure here, the thing no¢ to do 
is to give up the class, Failure is a challenge, not a 
notice to surrender ; a call to victory, not a song of 


-defeat, And there need be no room for defeat in this 


field, The work of bringing conviction and saving a 
soul is the work of our Lord Jesus Christ through the 
Holy Spirit ; and let us remember that.in Jesus Christ 
there is no failure, but only eternal victory, when he 
has his full way with us, 

One step, then, for this Sunday -school teacher is to 
believe that the Lord is going to give Life to each of 
these souls, according to his promise in 1 John 5: 
14, 15: ‘*And this is the boldness. which we have - 
toward him, that, if we ask anything according to his 
will, he heareth us. and if we know that he heareth 
us whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the peti- 
tions which we have asked of him.’ Such belief must 
lead to a confident expecting of definite decision of 
allegiance to Christ. The belief will mean work, and 
the chief work is prayer Let us always remember 
that we are contending with Satan for the possession 
of these souls ; our prayers are not to coax the Father 
to convert the sinner ; they are to marshal heaven's 
unseen forces against the spiritual hosts of wicked- 
ness. Now in this conflict we have a promise of sure 
victory, but we have no promise that limits the cost of 
that victory. If we go after the victory regardless, cf 
personal cost, our Captain will see that we are led into 
no sacrifice that ought not to be made,—although 
we may be led to the surrender of life’s cherished pians. 

With that kind of praying, then, and that kind of 
expecting, the teacher will urge very definitely upon 
his pupils the step he confidently looks for them to 
take. Some teachers have prayed and hoped, and 
appealed in the class, but have not come soul to soul 
alone with the pupil and urged the Saviour's claims. 

Some of the after-cost of victory is illustrated in the 
experience of a teacher who was recently used to lead 
six of the seven who were out of Christ in her class of 
eleven girls to an open confession, —and five of these 
girls were from non-Christian homes. After the 
triumph there came the vision of the burden for the 
welfare of the young converts. It was Satan's oppor- 
tunity, and great discouragement came over this young 
teacher as she faced the possibilities of these lives 
and felt her responsibility to let Christ have full mas- 
tery of them. But the Lord was at hand, and she is 
now in his strength, believing again for those Chris- 
tian girls and rejoicing in the after-cost of her victory. 

But after all this has been said, do there not still 
remain for some teachers doubts about this matter of 
soul-winning? Is there something still needed to 
make possible this kind of belief and prayer and ex- 
pecting? It is hoped in the next instalment of the 
department of Personal Evangelism to deal with the 
fitting of disciples for soul-winning, —to tell about the 
secret of that victory of the teacher whose six girls 
accepted the Saviour, and of other fruit-bearing lives. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. ‘Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


Weer a J. BURNS, the great detective, insists 
that there is no ‘‘mystery” about his art at 
all. He says that every rascal leaves a trail 
that is perfectl eney to follow, and he puts it as one 
of the principles of his business to count on Provi- 
dence to supply the missing links. He says that 
there is somet ing in the truth that will always catch 
the liar and the thief. During the great trial in San 
Francisco, a man was hired to assassinate Mr. Heney, 
the prosecuting —.. And asa hired assassin 
is a coward, says Mr. Burns, he waited until Mr. 
Heney was sitting down and in a defenseless position 
before shooting. Because the bullet was going down- 
ward when fired, it was deflected downward still 
more when it struck the side of Mr. Heney’s head, 
and his life was saved and the trial was pushed to a 
successful issue. Everything conspires to work 
against the ‘‘crook,” and everything conspires to 
work in favor of the right. 





The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the ‘Times. 


It is a rich privilege to take these words of Jesus 
and present them to younger minds and hearts. 
They touch on the great commonplace daily experi- 
ences of life that are the steps by which we move up 
toGod or down to shame. Let us plunge at once into 
the practical meaning of Jesus’ words forus. Note the 
warning ‘* Take heed,” and study Professor Riddle’s 
note on verse 1, and Professor Clow’'s second para- 
graph for the “qe principle presented by Jesus. 

rofessor Riddle (v. 2) prepares for Professor Clow’s 
first paragraph on, hypocrites, and Mr, Ridgway’s 
fifth, and also the kind of reward gained by them in 
‘* The Class in Session,” 

Professor Clow (paragraph 3) shows the true'way to 
givealms, Dr. Mackie’s paragraph 1 shows the special 
temptation to the Oriental in parading benevolence. 
Mr. Ridgway's first and third paragraphs are forcible 
comments on the reward of true benevolence. Dr. 
Mackie adds a touch, in paragraphs3and 4. Coming 
now to the application of this principle to prayer: 
Professor Riddle’s note on verse §, illuminated by 
Dr. Mackie’s fourth paragraph, prepares for Profes- 
sor Clow’s discussion of true prayer (paragraph 3). 
Read what Mr. Ridgway says (paragraph 4) about 
the way to pray. Get from Professor Riddle’s notes 
and your own experiences a sentence-long interpre- 
tation of each of the seven petitions, A little com- 
mentary like the New Century Bible or the West- 
minster on Matthew would be of assistance. Mr. 
Wells’ ‘‘plan” is alive with hints for the interpreta- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The application of the principle of sincerity in fast- 
ing is not so practical to us unless it be applied to 
our mourning habits, or distinctive church practises 
as suggested by Professor Clow’s last paragraph. 
Dr. Mackie tells of the Muhammadan fasting of to- 
day, and Mr. Ridgway's second paragraph is a timely 
answer toa frequent excuse for staying out of church. 

The editorial on ‘‘ Hewing Agag to Pieces” sug- 
gests the work sometimes needed in prayer to clear 
away an unforgiving spirit and other ugly hindrances, 


The Class in Session 


This selection from the Sermon on the Mouni be- 
gins with Jesus’ statement of a general principle,— 
religious acts done with a view to winning praise 
from men bring no reward from God,—and then fol- 
lows an application of this principle to acts of benevo- 
lence, to prayer, and to fasting. ‘t Take heed,” be 
on guard, it is easy to be deceived, says Jesus. It 
is a solemnizing thing to think that a man may fail 
by no greater sin than carelessness. God gave us 
brains. and expects us to use them. A religious act 
done with a view to winning the approval of men is 
an act of no moral value. God cannot be deceived 
by it. Men, even, are not deceived by it. Men who 
do such things are generally self-deceived. 

A good act is very often first done in sincerity, 
but when it is followed by the deadening sweetness 
of praise, the love of praise drowns out the higher 


impulse. Almsgiving is an act; it is a beautiful, 
praiseworthy thing. When a hypocrite does it, it is 
nothing. What is a hypocrite? A man who doesa 


good deed, but with a selfish motive. ‘* They have 
their reward,”—the hypocrite wanted approbation 
and he got it, and that was the end of it. Lest, 
therefore, you be ensnared by pride in such a fine 
thing as benevolence, keep your benevolences a pro- 
found secret,—that is the meaning of ‘let not thy 


their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also fo 


JUNE 2. 
Matthew 6: 1-18. Commit verses 7, 8 


Read Luke 11 : 1-4 


1 Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, 
to be seen of them : else ye have no reward with your Father 
who is in heaven, 

2 When therefore thou doest alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto 
you, They have received their reward. 3 But when thou 
doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth ; 4 that thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall snoommnense thee, 

5 And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites : for 
they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in the cor- 
ners of the streets, that they may. be seen of men. Verily I 
say unto you, They have received their reward. 6 But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thine inner chamber, and having 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, and: thy 
Father who seeth in secret shall recompense thee. 7 And in 
praying use not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do: for they 
think that —_ shall be heard for their much speaking. 8 Be 
not therefore like unto them : for} your Father knoweth what 
— ye have need of, before ye ask him. 9g After this man- 
ner therefore pray ye : Our Father who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be thy name. 10 ‘hy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth. 11 Give us this day ? our 
daily bread. 12 And forgive us our debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors, 13 And bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from * the evil ome.4 14 For if ye forgive men 
ve you. 
i But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 

ather forgive your trespasses. 

16 Moreover when ye fast, be not, as 


the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance : for the 


disfigure their faces, that they may 
be seen of men to fast. erily co unto you, They have re- 
ceived their reward. - 17 But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head, and wash thy face; 18 that thou be not seen of men 
to fast, but of thy Father who is in secret: and thy Father, 
who seeth in secret, shall recompense thee. 

1 Some ancient authorities read God your Father. 2 Gr. our bread 
Jor the coming day. Or, our needful bread %Or, evil * Many 
authorities, some ancient, but with variations, add, For thine is the 


kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—What does the expression ‘‘ your rightéous- 
ness’? refer to? (Riddle ; .Clow, 3; Mackie, 1.) . 

Verse 2,—Was it customary to ‘sound a trumpet’’ in 
‘*doing alms’?? What is a hypocrite? What hypocrites 
did ‘Jesus refer to? What ‘‘reward’’ did Jesus'refer to 
as having been already received by ‘‘ the hypocrites ”’ (Rid- 
dle ;.Clow, 1, 3; Stifler, 6; Sanders, 3; Howard, 2). 

Verse 3.—What did Jesus mean by the command, * Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth’’? 
(Riddle ; Clow, 3; Stifler,6; Howard, 3; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 4.—What ‘‘ recompense ’’ did Jesus refer to here 
and in verses 6 and 18? (Riddle.) 

Verse 9. —Was this prayer given by Jesus as the form to 
be followed by his disciples? What is the meaning of the 
clause, ‘* Hallowed be thy name ’’? (Riddle ; Stifler, 7.) 

Verse 10.—What does the petition ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come’’ mean? (Riddle.) 

Verse 13.—Does this mean that God ever brings us into 
temptation ? What is meant by *‘ the evil one ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.— What is the significance of this statement? 
(Clow, 4; Stifler, 13.) 

Verse 17.—Does this mean that fasting is a present-day 
duty? (Clow, 5; Mackie, 5.) 








left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” It is 
not hidden from God. The reward that God gives 
for real benevolence is sure and of various sorts, but 
the word ‘‘openly,” which is dropped in the newer 
versions, is misleading. The deed may not 
ever be known, but the fact that your heart is gener- 
ous and sympathetic and growing more so cannot be 
hid. The same thing is true of prayer. The Orien- 
tal has a love of show that. we of Western blood 
can scarce understand. He did pray publicly and 
for public approval, and he received the approval. 
Now see Jesus’ plain direction how to pray. In 
secret, in reality, in childlike trust, says Professor 
Clow. Prayer is business, the most effective business 
we ever do. Jesus says go about it deliberately and 
privately. Prayer is not a heathen howl for help, but 

assionate love exchanging confidences with its be- 
oved. The heathen think God is impressed with the 
volume of petition. It is not necessary, says Jesus, 
for the Father knows ali about it aot aee You 
are not a beggar, asking something from an unwilling 
patron, but a junior partner. consulting with a senior 
partner as to what should be done. 

These sentences that we call the Lord’s Prayer 
constitute a model prayer.. But none but large souls 
can pray it. Notice how it begins: '‘Our Father.” 
It is a great step to know God as a Father. _‘* Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” How many people ordinarily 
but in the first of their prayer a desire for God's 

onor? ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” How many of us 
pray for this sincerely and primarily ? 






HYPOCRISY AND SINCERITY 


Golden Text: Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be seen of them: else ye 
have no reward with your Father who is in heaven.—Matthew 6 : 1 





‘Our daily bread.” Here we are on familiar 
ground, except that we generally want it assured for 
a lifetime instead of daily. 

‘Forgive us our debts.” It is those whose con- 
sciences are most widely awakened that ask for- 
giveness. 

‘*As we also have forgiven.” This is what the 
saints do, but many people scarce attempt. 

? rt us not into temptation ” (Jas. 1 : 13; 1 Cor, 
10 : 13). 

‘* Deliver us from the evil one,”—some people do 
not believe in the Devil. This prayer takes the 
‘evil one” into account. 

We cannot escape from the serious implication of 
the necessity of a forgiving and tender spirit. Jesus 
knew the need for warning at this point. 

And the last apprnation of the principle of sincerity 
is more applicable to the people of our Lord's day 
than to ours, but it does hint that there is a danger 
in parading one’s scrrows. A mourning dress does 
not always cover a mourning heart, and if for any 
reason we do accept great sacrifices for religious rea- 
sons we should not let it be known. 


A Lesson Summary 

Every normal person likes praise. It is a natural 
and proper feeling. But praise is one of the things 
that is given and cannot be taken, Like the spring 
wildflower, it is-beautiful just where it happens to 
grow; but if you try to pluck and wear it, it wilts and 
is gone. Praise from men is all right when you are 
not seeking it. On the whole; it is certain that the 
man whose motives.are really pure. and truly unsel- 
fish will be both admired and affectionately regarded 
by most of his fellows. Few temptations are more 
subtle than to seek that admiration. ‘* Take heed,” 
says Jesus. Good deeds done with no unworthy mo- 
tive and quite out of the sight of men nevertheless 


- never fail of their reward. herevis such a thing as 
“what Mr. Robert E. Speer alls. ‘* The publicity of 


‘the secret life.” If you. are;much; given to, secret 


rayer, men know.that there .is..power \in. your life.;;; 
f you are really sympathetic and ready. to help, mem: 
‘* Praise'to the: : 
face is opendisgrace,” saidthe old: maxim. The thing.. 


invariably honor your fraternal heart. 


most worth having is that quiet, invincible approba- 
tion of God, and the regard:of men is never far away. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. In what three things did. Jesus demand sincerity in ; 


these verses ? 
2. What is the temptation in giving alms ? 
3. Why has the hypocrite no reward from God ? 
4. What things does Jesus teach are necessary to prayer 
in verses 6-8 ? 
5. How many petitions are there in the Lord’s Prayer ? 
6. Which one does Jesus single out for especial emphasis ? 
7. Is the practise of special times ot self-denial beneficial ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Jesus was no literalist, and conditions may alter what is 
right about giving gifts. A man with no desire whatever 
for praise may give a gift with the intention that others 
may know of it and be'stimulated to add their gifts, It is 
the motive that counts. ; 

It is not a punishment of God that he does not honor 
religious pride. The hypocrite does not mind the loss of 
divine approval, That was not what he was after. 

Jesus did not intimate that it was wrong to fast. Self- 
denial in any form is often decidedly beneficial, but if you 
do give up anything, don’t try to sweeten the pain by the 
sugar of a little bragging. 

Sorrows are unfortunately often used as a means of at- 
tracting attention, pity, and sympathy, True manhood 
would rather exercise pity than be its object. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Luke 6 : 36-49; Matt. 7; James 1 : 22-27.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

Christ asks of men not a religion of beliefs and 
ordinances, but a life of holy conduct. Like a snap 
on the end of a whip comes the last of the Sermon on 
the Mount: ‘You have heard, now do it.” He 
plainly says that. the man whose religion is not ex- 
pressed in his deeds is doomed to disaster, Leading 
up to this are various practical observations on reli- 
gious life. The passage in James emphasizes them. 


1. Whom did Jesus call blind guides ? (Matt. 15 : 11-14.) 

2. What did Jesus mean by motes and beams in the eye? 

3. How does Jesus bid us form an opinion of a man’s 
character ? 

4. Who is the wise builder? 

5. Who is the foolish builder ? 

6. What is the danger in merely listening to the gospel? 


Evanston, ILL. 


-ostentations virtue, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 2 (Matt. 6: 1-18) 


When Christ Touches Law 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


‘4 “A S THE hypocrites.” Twice over Jesus sets 
A down his index a on the page, lest any 
one should miss the sin which lies behind 
this degenerate religion. The ‘‘ hypocrites” were the 
actors who played a part, with a mask to hide their 
features, and played it to win the plaudits of the 
crowd. Jesus gives this common word a new moral 
significance, and it is now branded with the mark of 
his condemnation. It refers to all. time to the men 
who merely play a part, wearing their pious words 
and deeds as a mask, behind which the real man, 
base in purpose, vain in spirit, often foul in life, is 
hidden, 

** Take heed that ye do not your righteousness be- 
fore men” (Rev. Ver.), That is the theme of this 
appeal of Jesus, It is developed in verses of troubled 
music, for the face of Christ was shadowed as he 
spoke. Christ loved, and loves still, a bold and open 
stand for him. He had bidden men let their light 
shige before men. He would yet call upon men not 
to be ashamed of him. His eyes would fill with re- 

roach on a day yet to come when his dearest would 

orsake him. Yet so hateful, so harmful to the sacred 
cause of God, so deadly to a man’s own soul is any 
ractised solely to be seen of 
men, that he counsels men to watch, and scrutinize 
their motives, and to shun publicity. Like a mother 
watching her child walking out on a difficult path, 
he cries, ‘‘‘T'ake heed.” 

He develops the theme in three movements. 
First; in respect to almsgiving. Almsgiving in 
the Gospels is a synonym for deeds of mercy.and 
kindness. Jesus here stamps it as ‘‘ righteousness,” 
To give alms, to feed the hungry, to shelter the 
orphan, to relieve the beggar is not some overplus of 
duty, some high reach of sacrifice. It is righteous- 
ness. Left undone, we wrong man and our own 
souls. Yet how easily it may corrupt our hearts. 
‘hese hypocrites let all the world know of. their 
charities, and fatted their pride upon men’s applause. 
** Let hot thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” 
one palm into another. Do not let the nearest to you 
learn how you bless the poor. The name in the sub- 
scription list, or printed conspicuously in the church 
accounts, the gift to outshine some other or to win 
men’s favor, even the larger'coin we give to the open 
plate than tothe ‘nameless envelope, all of ‘these 
trumpeting hypocrites. ‘ ‘They have their reward.” 
Men'‘with the almsgiving: of these. get what’ they, 
really aim at and work for; more often than is com- 
monly believed. They get men’s applause. But the 
enriching, ennobling; enduring benediction of God is 
unknown. 

Second; in respect to prayer. “* When thou pray- 
est.” ‘Jesus is not speaking of prayer at the stated 
hours of public worship. Then, of course, all men 
must be seen in the synagogue. He is referring to 
the method and custom of going up to the synagogue 
to observe one’s own times of prayer, as the Pharisee 
in the parable did, and as some others, who were 
accustomed to-stand with uplifted eyes and pious air 
in the public streets at their appointed time of 
prayer. They also had their reward—that, and no 
more. It was not the reward of the answered cry to 
God, who hears only the prayer of the sincere and 
contrite spirit. Jesus thus gives us three marks of 
acceptable and prevailing prayer. It must be 7” 
secret, Inwardness is always an indispensable qual- 
ity in the worship of God. “Shut thy door.” It may 
be in our own room, or in some quiet garden side, or 
on some lonely road. It may be in the busy street, 
where, unknown to men, we pray to the Father, 


‘* There is a viewless cloistered room, 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 

Where, though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in, and pray.’’ 


The second mark is rea/ity. ‘* Use not vain repeti- 
tions,” as the prophets of Baal, and the worshipers 
of Diana, and the r heathen of our own day in 
Indian temple and African mosk. But we also should 
beware lest we use for prayer some eloquent phrase, 
which sounds musically in our own ears, or utter 
confessions or thanksgiving or petitions we do not 
feel, or even repeat such unthinking sentences, that, 
as one has confessed, the names of ‘the dead he once 
prayed for slipped in as he chanted his evening prayer 
as a thing of rote. ‘The third mark is childlike trust. 
‘*Your Father knoweth that ye have need.” We 
have only to speak softly, quietly, briefly, in his ear, 
and, if it be his will, all our need shall be supplied. 
Then follows the Lord’s Prayer, which one scarce 
can touch without knowing it to be a nobler prayer 
than ever was fashioned by the heart of man. It 
adds a fourth mark of acceptable prayer—the most 
searching and condemning of all, when it bids us 
forgive, before we ask forgiveness. That is not as 
the hypocrites do. 

Third: in respect to fasting. ‘* When ye fast.” 
Jesus did not condemn fasting. But we cannot say 
that, he practised it, for his forty days’ fast in the 
wilderness was an exceptional experience for an ex- 
ceptional purpose. Nor did he bid his disciples fast, 


‘may: for the 


It is the figure of aman counting coins from . 
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as a part of the discipline of the religious life. But 
this he said, that if men were minded to fast, as men 
health: of. the body, or the niind, or the 
soul, it must not be to be seen of men. He com- 
mends the. fast, which is known only to God. The 
other, public fasting, lends itself too easily to the 
hateful vice of hypoefisy. 


G.iascow, SCOTLAND. 
x 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson is from Matthew’s report of the Ser- 

mon on the Mount, and has no parallel in Luke’s 

_ report. ‘The contents are specially adapted for 
Jewish hearers, and afterward for Jewish readers. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Zake heed: Give attention to this.— 
Your righteousness: All the best authorities attest 
this reading. 
two Greek words having a slight resemblance.— 70 
be seen of them: This improper end is forbidden 
throughout the lesson.—E/se ye have no reward 
with your Father who ts in heaven: The earthly 
reward comes from men who see these outward acts 
of righteousness, but as they are religious in their 
character the true reward can come only from God. 

Verse 2.—TZ7hou doest alms: It is assumed that 
almsgiving would be practised among our Lord's 
followers.—Sound not a trumpet before thee: A 
figure for ostentatious. giving, since there is no evi- 
dence that actual trumpets were thus used.—7he 
hypocrites do: The hypocrisy consisted in pretend- 
ing to act from benevolent motives, when self-glori- 
fication wag the real end.— Z7hey have received their 
reward: Not, they will receive it, but they already 
have what they seek, namely, the applause of men. 

Verse 3.—Let not thy lef hand know what thy 
right hand doeth: A forcible figure for unostenta- 
tious service, though secrecy. is not always possible. 

Verse 4.—Shall recompense thee: ‘‘ Openly” is 
not well attested here, or in verses 6 and 18, ‘* Rec- 
ompense” and ‘‘reward” are different terms. ‘The 
latter suggests *‘ hire,” the former implies a free gift 
from God. The ‘righteousness ” is not done for the 
sake of the recompense, but the mode which God ap- 
‘proves is thus pointed out. 

Verse 5. When -ye pray: The habit of "prayer is 
assumed. The plural suggests prayer in common.— 
Love to stand and pray: Not, ‘‘love to pray,” but 
love to take a prominent position in prayer.—/n the 
corners of the streets: Praying in public places was 
very common among the Jews, as it is now among 
the Muhammadans. 

Verse 6.—7Zhine inner chamber: The Greek term 
meant at first'a ‘‘ storeroom,” then any retired apart- 
ment. Privacy and, if possible, solitude are en- 
joined. 

Verse 7.—Use not vain repetitions: The term 
originally means to speak stammeringly, and after- 
wards was applied to confused or senseless babbling. 
Prayers without definite meaning, in which the num- 
ber and length become the main point are here for- 
bidden.—As the Gentiles do: Compare the conduct 
of the priests of Baal(1 Kings 18 : 26) and of the mob 
at Ephesus (Acts 19 : 34). 

Verse 8.— Your Father knoweth: We should pray, 
not to tell God of our needs, but to confess our con- 
sciousness of them, and our trust that he can and 
will supply them. 

Verse 9.—A/ter this manner : The Lord’s Prayer, 
as it-is called, is therefore a model, not a prescribed 
form.—-Our Father: This is the fundamental idea 
of the prayer, indicating the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men (‘*Our”).—Hadlowed be thy 
name: ** Hallowed,” literally ‘‘ sanctified,” treated as 
holy. ‘*Name,” in Hebrew usage, refers to God’s 
person and all whereby he makes himself known. 

-Verse 10.—Thy kingdom come: The new reign of 
the Messiah, as the kingdom of grace on the earth, and 
to culminate in the kingdom of glory.—As in heaven, 
so on earth: This is the Greek order. ‘* Heaven” 
and ‘‘earth” refer to the inhabitants respectively. 

Verse 11.—Give us this day our daily bread; The 
word rendered ‘‘daily” is peculiar. In the margin 
are two other probable meanings. 

Verse 12.--As we also have forgiven our debtors: 
‘*Debts” refers to ‘sins,’’ unfulfilled moral obliga- 
tions (v. 14). ‘‘As” means ‘tin like manner”; not 
‘* because,” or ‘‘to the same extent.” 

Verse 13.—And bring us not into temptation: 
‘‘ Bring” is more exact than ‘‘lead,” which suggests 
divine agency too directly. ‘* Temptation” includes 
testing, making trial of, as well as incitement to sin. 
—The evil one : Or, *‘evil.” Either sense is gram- 
matically possible. The reference to Satan is more 
probable, and would include the other sense. There 
can be little doubt that the concluding doxology was 
an early liturgical ending for the prayer. 

Verse 14.— 7respasses : Explains ‘‘ debts” in v. 12. 

Verse 16.—When ye fast: Christians may fast, 
but privately. "No fasts are directly prescribed in 
the New Testament.-—Sad-: Sour, sullen.—Déisfig- 
ure: The word is allied to “appear.” 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


~The Professional.— De not your alms before men(y. 
1; AbVi). ‘The i iver and the professional 
frauds. Both fool the 


—_ r are both professiona 
public. One parades a charity he does not feel, and 
the other parades a need which is a lie. When a ’ 
Coatesvillian gets publicly charitable down around 
The Neck we er ** politics.” “America’s 
en en professional giver ought to be a greatly 
oved man. Heis not. But two great cities loved 
their two great Johns. Huyler the candy man of 
New York and Converse the locomotive man of Phila- 
delphia. Two tremendous givers. Here is why. 
With their gifts they gave their love and THEY GAVE 
THEMSELVES (Luke 6: 38). We have on the other 
hand those who do not let the left hand know what 
the right is doing because thereis nonews. ** Nothin’ 
doin’,” as the boys say. If the heart is right alms- 
giving takes care of itself. Get busy and do some 
real ‘‘alms” and don't bother about the ‘brass 
band” business. Take a basket and a roll and go 
down where misery roosts in attics and see what 
turns up. ‘Fhat’s the way to understand the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Grain and Pots.—<As the hypocrites (v. 2). We 
hear the out-of-church sometimes say ‘‘ your church 
is full of hypocrites.” ‘‘ Folks who travel on their 
religion.” I wanted such a specimen to illustrate 
this verse and started through Coatesville churches 
to find one. Haven't found one. The first fellow I 
ran against was poor old ee | Ridgway. Asinnef. 
Yes, but nohypocrite. You will find lots of hypocrites 
in business life, in the mill life, in the social life, but 
they don’t belong tochurch. They don’t join, '* be- 
cause of the hypocrites there.” Hear them ;—‘' If I'd 
join church I wouldn’t be a hypocrite.”” No! You're 


just the fellow Jesus asks for in this lesson. MF eres 
doesn't like hypocrites any better than you do. ants 
to keep you away from them, for hellis already crowded 


with hypocrites (Matt. 24: 51). The church of Christ is 
not a company of saints but a company of sinners. 
We are the golden grain to be screened, and scoured, 
ground and sifted and baked into bread (1 Cor. 10: 
17). We are cast iron pots right out of the sand, to 
be cleaned and polished, enameled and nickeled, meet 
for the Master’s use (2. Tim. 2: 20, 21). 

Archie and Reub.—7zy Father who seeth in se- 
cret (v. 4). Hypocrites, contrite sinners or saints. 
Whatever we may be we can safely leave matters 
with the Allseeing one. In the days. when I used to 
revel in detective stories we boys used to lie in the 
hay mow and figger out how we would run this old 
world if we could just see in secret like Padlock the 
sleuth. We ,would read every villain’s heart and 
track him to his lair! Yes siree!! There is, fortu- 
nately for human society, a great Detective who does 
this very thing.. Oneverysinner's track, Can't fool 
him (Prov, 13:: 15). One of the sweetest things in 
being a real Christian is in the consciousness that we 
are always under God’s eye. When the ‘‘old man” 
said, ‘‘I will keep my eye on that boy,” we knew 
Archie Baring was on his way up, for we knew Archie. 
But when he said that of Reub Mitchell we knew that 
Reub’s days were numbered for we knew Reub. 
It doesn’t require a good guesser to tell why Archie is 
now boss while Reub is a fugitive. 

The Locked Door.— ui thou, when thou prayest 
(v. 6). Shut the door and lock it. Then talk out 
loud. None of this ‘‘down on one kneé” as Mel 
Trotter says. None of this ‘‘thinking”’ prayer. But 
a voice in a secret place and a regular get down be- 
fore God. This means answers. It is wonderful 
how, with door locked and no likelihood of earthly 
ears, a man can tell God all the truth (Psa. 139: 23, 
24). Chinese Gordon used to lock his tent door by 
his handkerchief on the grass before it. Many a 
business man disappears for an hour in a chamber. 
When yen the inside history of great things you 
usually find a man on his knees behind a locked door. 
When you come to see me I will take you over the 
hill to Valley Forge and show you the spot where 
Washington behind the locked door of the laurel bush 
told God all about it. Infidels don’t have closets— 
and infidels don’t do big things. Never. You can’t 
name one. a 

In the Shop.— Zhai they may be seen of men to 
fast (v. 16). Hypocrites. Dressed up in the clothes 
of religion. Cap and overalls of a mechanic, but a 
dead beat who never served any time. The whole 
shop gets on to him the first week and he is fired on 
Saturday. Nor does the man dressed up in the form 
of religion who has never learned the trade fool any- 
body verylong. Outsiders ‘‘saw a machinist go by.” 
The old file pushers just laugh. Every shop gets 
fake mechanics once in a while. But nobody con- 
demns the shop. It is filled with too many fine arti- 
sans for that. And once in a while the church gets 
a fake Christian. Jim Smith wouldn’t refuse a job 
in a shop because in the last five years two or three 
**dead beats” had fooled the foreman. Yet Jim 
Smith is such a devil-fooled man that he is letting 
two or three religious ‘dead beats” keep him out of 
heaven. Yes, he proposes to spend eternity with 
those very ‘‘deat beats” (Luke 16 : 15; Rev. 22: 15). 
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The IHlustration Round- Table 


I.L readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
planing the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Gifts for the King.— Zake heed that ye 
do not your righteousness before men, to be 
seen of them,-else ye have no reward with 
your Father who is in heaven (Golden Text), 
‘The subjects of a certain king planned to 
give him a birthday party. It was decided 
that each one should bring a bottle of his 
best wine as a present for the king. A large 
barrel was to be placed just inside the «oor, 
and as each one entered he was to pour his 
wine-into the barrel, One man upon exam- 
-ining bis stock of wine decided that he didn’t 
shave any more than enough for himself to 
last through the winter, ‘I'll just fill my 
bottle with water,’’ said he, ‘* No one will 
ever know the difference when it is mixed 
with all that good wine, and I can keep my 
wine for myself,’’ The king was delighted 
with the party, and in the course of the 
-evening, invited all the guests to gather 
around the barrel. and drink to his health. 
What was his surprise on turning the spigot 
_to.see nothing but water, Every man had 
thought and done thesame thing. ‘The king 
felt insulted and very angry. Ilis subjects 
left the room and went to; their homes with 
their heads hanging in shame. Are we giv- 
ing our best to the King of kings ?—Sadie 
M. Harley, Rome, Ga. Heard in an ad- 
dress by Mr. Cothran Smith. The prise for 
this week is given to this illustration. 


“~*A Visit that Failed.—As ‘he hypocrites do 
‘(ve 2). ‘ Aunt’ Mary was very kind to stay 
with you this afternoon,’’ said a mother to 
the small convalescent whom she had left in 
cate of a relative, and whose wearied little 
face an hour later did not speak well forthe 
suécess of the experiment. ‘1 hope” you 
were not fretful when she was trying So hard 
“to amuse you;’’ ‘*She wasn’t; she just 
‘wanted to “muse herself reading: books: to 
me when-I wauted to-play -puzzles,’’ was the 
truthful reply, ‘here are many so-called 
_kindnesses and benevolences which an hon- 
est analysis would reveal in exactly the 
‘same light—their chief element is selfishness. 
‘Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
“Frim Forward. 


How Defects Show.—lo0 not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do... 
that they may have glory of men (v.2). In 
looking ‘at a mirror, one does not see the 
mirror, or ‘think of it, but only of what it 
reflects... For a--mirror never calls attention 
to itself—-except when there are faws in it. 
— Miss Leifie M, Lobb, Beatty, Sask. From 
_Drummona’s Addresses, 


Grant’s Desire.— Pray ‘0 thy Father 
whois in secret (v. 6). General Howard, 
the Christian soldier, told a friend a very 
touching incident of General Grant when he 
visited him at his death-bed. ‘The great 
general was nearing the end, the hand of 
death was on him, his throat was muffled, 
and he could not speak clearly, General 
‘Howard reminded him of his great service. 
He told him that the country would hold him 
always in grateful remembrance; then the 
muffled voice interrupted him, and with 
eagerness he turned to one of whose piety 
he was as certain as of his courage—*“ How- 
ard, tell me more about prayer.’’— Zhe Rev. 
C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. From 
dn His Name. 


At the Other End of Prayer.— Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before*ve ask him (v. 8). A water famine 
was threatened in Hakodate, Japan. Miss 
Dickerson, of the Methodist Episcopal Girls’ 
School, saw the water supply growing less 
daily, and in one of the fall months appealed 
to the Board in New York for help. There 
was no money on hand, and nothing was 
done. Miss Dickerson inquired the cost of 
putting down an artesian well, but found the 


expense too great to be undertaken, On | 


the evening of December 31, when the water 
was almost exhausted, the teachers and the 
older pupils met to pray for water, though 
they had no idea how their prayer was to be 


answered. A couple of days later a letter | (2 Cor. 12: 2, 3). 


was received in the New York office which 
ran something like this: ‘* Philadelphia, 
January 1. It is six o’clock in the morning 
of New Year’s Day. All the other members 
of the family are asleep, but I was wakened 
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with a strange impression that some one, 
somewhere, isin need of money which‘the 
Lord wants me to supply.’’ Enclosed was a 


‘cost of. the artesian well and the piping of 
the water into the school buildings. —/nez 
H. Robinson, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Heard in 
an address by Mrs, W. P. Eveland. 


A Mother and the Heavenly Father.— 
Thy will be done (v¥. 10). 
who offer the petition «* Thy. will be 
almost under breath, as not daring to mean 


Hannah Whitall Smith: ‘*I do not dare to 
pray, ‘Thy will be done,’ because I am 
‘afraid God will take away my little boy or 
will send me some other heavy trial.’’ To 
which -Mrs, Smith replied : ** Supposing your 
child’ should come to you some morning, say- 
ing, ‘I want to be and do just what you de- 
sire to-day,’ would you say to yourself, ‘ Now 
is my opportunity to make this child do all 
the disagreeable duties I want done; I will 
just take advantage of his willingness to 
please me by cutting off his pleasures to-day 
and keeping him at hard discipline’?’’ 


**And can you -think,’’ said. Mrs., Smith, 
** that God is less just and loving than you ?”’ 
—Louise Sprenkel, York, Pa.. From *' The 
Christian's Secret of a Happy Life." 


Unclaimed Benefits.— Give us this day 
our daily bread (¥. 11). ‘“Phete-is’an old 
picture that represents an Oriental beggar by 
a city gate with box or bag held out’ for dole, 
but while he waits for alms he: falls asleep. 


bestow, he does not see when a greedy hand 
filches: away the’ gift; and he awakes later 
empty-handed and disappointed: ‘That is the 
story-of many an unanswered prayer; it holds 
the reason of mariy-an -ungranted petition. 
The angel with-the gift, whatever it may 
have been, came -and found -us unready. — 
Mrs. W. R. Myers, Pocomoke City, Md. 
From Forward. - 
- 64 
- (Oriental Lesson-Lights... 
_, By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
_ Missionary.to.the jews, and Minister 


of the Anglo-American Congregation 
; in *Beyrout . 


AKE heed that ye do not your alms (Rev. 
Ver., righteousness) before men, to be 
seen of them (v. 1). The Hebrew word 

righteousness passed through a materializing 
process like our word charity, and meant 
giving to the poor as the mark of one who 
feared God and .kept his commandments. 
Hence Simon -the Just, one of the last sur- 
vivors of the Great Synagogue, called it one 
of the three foundations or props of the 
world. The rabbis, with their genius for 
petty analysis, classify society according to 
it. (i.) There is the man who gives, and 
does not wish others to give: he injures 
others by depriving them of the blessing that 
goes with the act. (2) The man who gives 
not, but wishes others to give: he is for the 
same reason his gwnenemy. (3.) The man 
who gives and wishes others to give: the 
saint. (4.) The man who neither gives nor 
wishes others to give: the registered sinner. 
Jéwish tradition says that the father of Abner 
was called Ner (Hebrew, ‘* lamp ’’), because 
he put up lamps in the dark lanes of his vil- 
lage! In former: times when a Lebanon 
prince rode through a neighboring town, he 
used to scatter coins on the street for the 
crowd to scramble ,for, This ceased about 
sixty years ago when the Turkish govern- 
ment relieved those feudal lords of. their 
power of exaction. In Arabic the word for 
a gift to the poor means an act of grace or 
comeliness, and requires a kind word to go 
with it. 
- Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
| hand doeth (v. 3). That is, without ulterior 
| motive or thought of recognition. The 
woman who found her coin, and the shep- 
| herd who recovered his sheep, announced 
| the fact to their neighbors. The left hand 
is the next-door neighbor to the right. 

Thy Father who seeth in secret (v. 4). In 
Arabic conversation, when anything wonder- 
ful is stated, the assertion is usually sup- 
ported by the interjection ** God knoweth ”’ 
He cannot be deceived, 

and his name is not to be taken in vain. 
| They love to pray ... that they may be seen 
| of men(v. 5). An appeal to the strong dev- 
| otee feeling of Orientals. A rich Jew some- 
‘ times sets apart a room in his house for use 





check for an amount which just covered the’ 


There are people: 
one’’ 


it. A lady who shad -an~-only child said-to 


**No, no!’’- said the mother, ‘*I would give- 
him -the best .day I could possibly plan.” |, 


He does not see the coin: that kindly hands- 


+ make.any graven image. 


as a synagogue. The Oriental merchant, 
walking into town in the morning, is seen 
counting his prayer-beads, with his lips mov- 
ing. Visitors to the East: are generally im- 
yg by the unreserve with which Mos- 

ms observe the stated hour of prayer. 
These prayers are not, however, the utterance 
of personal needs and remembered mercies, 
but certain recitations of the divine attributes 
learned by heart and repeated by all in the 
same way at the same time. The motive is 


national anthem, Such prayer is theocratic, 
the citizenship of Islam, the real constitution 
of the Ottoman empire. ~ 

When ve fast (v. 16). When ‘the first 
delicate crescent of the moon tells that the 
month of Ramadan has begun, the fact that 
no food is to be eaten by Moslems between 
dawh and dusk for thirty days is proclaimed 
by the cannon of every citadel in the Turkish 
Empire. Fasting, like prayer and almsgiv- 
ing, is an act of merit, and is expected to 
yield some ulterior benefit. Thus it is pro- 
verbially said of ‘one who has taken a great 
deal of trouble over some matter and gained 
nothing by it, ‘‘He fasted for a year, and 
then dined on a locust,’’ 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoyprt. 
< 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


HE New TestaMent TEN COMMAND— 
MENTS.—The following plan is sug- 
gested for the purpose of bringing out 

the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer. Remind 
the pupils of the stone tables of the law 
made by Moses, and put before the class 
two sheets of white cardboard, stiffened, cut 
into the traditional shape of the tables of the 
law, and containing, in large letters, the 
Ten Commandments in brief form. The 
first table will have: 1, Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me, 2..Thou shalt. not 
3. Thon shalt not 
take the-name of God in vain. 
-| ber the sabbath day, to-keep:it holy. . This 
table relates to our duty toward God. . The 
class will read it in concert. 

Next, you will set before the class the 
second table: 5. Honor thy father and thy 
mother. 6. ‘Thou shalt not kill, 7. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 8, Thou shalt not 


steal. 9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 10. Thou shalt not 
covet. ‘These are commandments relating 


to our duties to other men. The class will 
read them in concert. 

Now tell the class that the Lord’s Prayer 
involves ten commandments, and that you 
have placed them upon two similar tables of 
the law. Set before the class two sheets of 
cardboard like the other two, but with the 
commandments covered with strips of paper 
lightly fastened over them. The first sheet 
is the New Testament table of our duties 
toward God, and it, like the Old Testament 
table, contains four commandments. 

*¢ Our Father, who art in heaven.’’ Ask 
the class what commandment is involved in 
that prayer. After discussion bringing out 
the point, have a pupil remove the paper 
from the first commandment that you have 
printed, ** Thou shalt love God as a Father, 
and obey him.”’ ‘ 

In the same way you will deduce three 
other commandments from the next three 
sections of the prayer : 2. Thou shalt rever- 
ence God. 3. Thou shalt work for the 
coming of God’s kingdom onearth. 4. Thou 
shalt do God’s will. Each of these, as it is 
disclosed, will be read by the class in con- 
cert. 

In the same way you will transform into a 
series of commandments the last half of the 
Lord’s Prayer. These commandments re- 
late to men, and will be placed upon the 
second New Testament table: 5. Thou 
shalt trust God for daily bread. 6. Thou 
shalt freely forgive others. “7. Thou shalt 
keep away from temptation. 8. Thou shalt 
trust God to deliver thee from evil. 9. Thou 
shalt seek God’s glory. 10. Thou shalt do 
all these things forever, and with all thy 
heart (**Amen”’), These commandments 
also will be defined by discussion, and will 
be disclosed by removing strips of paper. 
Of course my wording of the above need not 
be accepted, but may be changed in any de- 
sired way. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





largely the same as ours when we. sing the. 


4- Remem-.|-heed from this time forward? 
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MAY 18, 1912 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard — 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


teach us-to be sincere, we pray thee, and free 
us of every desire to be observed for our good 
works, e thank thee for the simplicity of thy 
teachings in the practical relationships we bear 
to those about us, and for the privilege of un- 
heralded, quiet service for thee. Oh, may we 
care nothing about praise for ourselves in the 
work done, as others may. think, by_us, which is 
not ours but thine! Purify us inour motives 
for giving; humble us in prayer; give. us 
cheery, glad countenances when we are in 
hours of sore restraint and buffeting of the body, 
and may we live as unto thee, and not as unto 
the whims and chance opinions of those around 
us. In thy dear name we pray, Amen. - 


After the Lesson.—It takes character to 
do good work and say nothing aboutit. You 
know how it is. When you really did make 
the star play on first base that afternoon it 
was hard to refrain from saying so to some 
of the fellows who were not there, and who 
wanted to know how the game was won. 
When you meet some new people, who have 
no idea whether you are at the foot or the 
head of your class, it is hard sometimes to 
keep still about your high stand, especially 
when you are sure they don’t half appreciate 

ou! But you say nothing, because you 

now better. And it is hard forsome grown 
men to go on quietly about their giving and 
their praying, and their self-denying daily 
doings in the knowledge that the world will 
never know. But it is nothing but joy to the 
really Christlike man to do this, Indeed, he 
doesn’t like the other plan. It becomes 
distasteful to him as Christ becomes more 
and more his present Lord and Master, 

This is the simple law of the kind of doing 
that Jesus asks of us 


N OT TO BE EEN 
BUT TO OERVE 

Oh, let us get past the pride and folly of giving, 

and praying, and practising self-denial so 


that-others will.be sure to know aboutit! Let 
us‘ repeat the Gelden Text. Will you:take 
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Lesson ‘Hymas and Psalms 


** From every stormy wind that blows."* 

** Go labor on, spend and be spent.” 

** In the secret of His presence.” 

** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ 

‘** Prayer is the soul's sincere desire."’ 

** Sweet hour of prayer.”’ 

** Take.time to be holy, speak oft with Thy 


r 
** We may not climb the heavenly steeps.”’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 51 : 1-6 (108 : 1-3). 
Psalin 17 : 1-6 (27 : 1-6). 
Psalm 26 : 1-5 (54 : I-5). 
Psalm 103 : 8-16 (208 : 1-4). 
Psalm 19 : 5-9 (35 : 1-5). 





; Department Helps 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES.—This lesson title is not expressed 
in children’s language. The lesson 
thought, ‘*Act the Truth,’’ may 

closely follow last week’s teaching, ‘‘ Speak 
the Truth.’’ Children need training in 
cheerful giving and true, sincere praying. 
To the abstract Scripture portion may be 
added two brief illustrative Bible stories. 
To-day’s Scripture includes the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is a part of the memory work 
in all primary departments. Mention of its 
origin and general meaning may be given ; as 
a substitute for the long Golden Text, use 
from Luke 11: 1, ‘‘ Lord, teach us to pray.’’ 
Borrow from the Beginners Graded Lesson 
Pictures or elsewhere pictures showing cheer- 
ful giving of money, treasures, a drink of 
water, or a helping hand; also pictures 
showing children or older people praying. 
The Angelus is familiar and shows true de- 
votion. Improve the opportunity to teach 
what seems most needed, a child’s morning 
or evening prayer or a grace for meal-time. 
Introduction.—Will you listen and repeat 
after me a beautiful new Bible verse? ‘*O 









































LESSON FOR JUNE 2 (Matt. 6: 1-18) 


worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.’’ 
In our Sunday-school service, there are four 
ways in which we worship God, We repeat 
memory verses from God’s W we sing 
and pray, and we bring our offerings unto 
the Gan We will repeat a verse which we 
all know: ‘‘The Lord is in his holy temple ; 
let all the earth keep silence before him.”’ 
Now, let us sing ** Holy is the Lord,’”’ 
Illustrative Stories.—Hundreds of .years 


ago God’s ple had no temple in which 
to worship him. ‘They were traveling on a 
jong journey, so they planned to make a 


large, beautiful tent to carry with them, so 
that whenever they stopped to. rest, they 
might set up the big tent or tabernacle for 
a place of worship, They needed many 
things to make it beautiful. God said to 
Moses: ‘‘Speak unto the penple that they 
bring their offerings willingly,’’ etc. (Exod. 
35 §-29). They brought more than enough 
(Exod. 36: 5-7)- Such a willing offering 
pleased the Lord; the tent for worship was 
soon made, 

Long afterward, when. their journey was 
ended and they were settled in their Promised 
Land, the people brought willing offerings to 
build a temple of marble and gold for the 
worship of God, 

Many years later, when Jesus talked to his 
disciples on the mountain-side, he told them 
that he wanted people to give their offerings 
willingly, not to be seen of others, but to 
help in God’s work. I wonder how many of 
you are remembering next Sunday’s Chil- 
dren’s Day offering to help to build‘a Sunday- 
school or church or in . (Ex- 
plain it.) — 

As they talked Jesus told his disciples what 
it meant to truly pray. One time two men 
went to the beautiful temple to pray, étc. 
(Luke 18 : 10-14). We see that one pre- 
tended, while the other truly prayed. * 

Main Lesson.— As Jesus talked about 
prayer, the. disciples said, ‘* Lord, teach us to 
pray.”’ Then Jesus taught the prayer which 





thousands of people repeat every day: ‘* Our’ 


Father,’’ etc, 
Talk about the one -or two phrases: which 
most need emphasis in your class.; -All‘need 


to know that- if ‘we »may.speak :toiiGod! 'as' 
»7**Oux; Father,’’ itis because hé' wants us:all ' 


to be ? (His children.) | In the: Golden 
Rule and other parts of this.Sermon. og the 
Mount, Jesus told how God's children would 
act. ‘They would speak the truth and act 
the. truth,, 





RNG , 


* Everybody can pray better when it is quiet. |’ 


Sometimes people go alone’ to 2 quiet’ room 
or place: §: 
** Into her room there went, 
. A little child one day, 
And by a chair she knelt 
And. thus began to pray : 
* Jesus, mine eyes I close, 
‘Thy form I cannot see, 
If thou art near me, Lord, 
I pray thee, speak to me.’ 
A still small voice she heard within her soul, 
* Fear not, my child, [hear thee, tell me all.’ *’ 


Sometimes many people pray together in 
worship at church or Sunday-school. To 
help us to be quiet, we often say : 


** Before my words of prayer are said, 
I close my eyes, and dow my head, 
That I may think to whom I pray, 
And I may mean the words I say."’ 


By informal conversation, find ovt what 
prayers the children use at home, morning, 
or evening, or at meal time. 

Hand Work.—Those who can write may 
copy a short prayertolearnathome. Type- 
written copies may be given to the youngest 
to- paste in their books; or each may receive 
a copy of the short song : 


** Lord, teach us how to pray, 
Oh, thou that hearest prayer 
Let thine hand help me 
For thou art my God." 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


EVERAL of my girls are taking part in 

a little sketch to be given this week. 

This gave me my ‘‘ point of contact.”’ 

Suppose on Monday evening Lettie should 

come limping across the platform, would the 

audience feel very sorry? Why not? As 

the girls expressed it, **It was only ‘ put 
on.’ 33 

Jesus, while wandering about Jerusalem 

and ether cities, saw some men acting their 
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religion or ‘‘ putting on ’’ their religious life. 
He did not call them actors ; but what was the 
word he used? What is a hypocrite? Com- 
pare it. to the veneer in cabinet making and the 
stools or wooden birds used as decoys by 
gary Find four phases of the religious 
ife which Jesus saw “acted’’ by, these 
h rites, 

. The Hypocrites: (a) Doing righteous- 
ness ; (4) giving alms ; (c) praying; (@) fast- 
ing. We discussed the ‘* Orientalisms’’ in 
each case, and noted that it was not the pub- 
licity, but the insincerity, which Jesus con- 
demned, Is the street praying of the Salva- 
tion Army lassies to be condemned? Explain 
why not. We noted how Jesus showed his 
training class how to avoid this danger of in- 
sincerity, 

Il. Zheir Reward; What was the object 
of these hypocrites? Note the relative value 
of the rewards of man and of God, and the 

for the severity of punishment for 
ypocrites, The girls had counted seven 
woes to hypocrites (Matt. 23). 

Ill. Familiar Insincerities: Recall again 
the fact that insincerity was the fault. Girls 
who would scorn to be hypocrites are yet in- 
sincere in many ways without realizing the 
hypocrisy. We mentioned their excuses, 
promises, compliments, cheap jewelry, for- 
eign labels on suit-cases, and that even com- 
plexions were at times insincere in some 
girls, and what these indicated. 

I frequently think of two balls I once had, 
One was a beautiful yellow gas ball that 
bounced almost to the ceiling, and fairly 
seemed to dance with life. But a hard 
knock broke the frail outside and it was 
worthless, A tiny pin-prick would have had 
the same effect. The other ball was a small, 
homely, solid rubber ball, with which we 
played ‘* Jacks’’ on marble steps. It was 
not beautiful, but so well it worked, and it 
lasted so long, that we prized it. 

Sometimes girls in the church are enthusi- 
astic in their Christian life until they are 
asked to keep a promise which now means 
personal inconvenience or until asked to do 
work which does not show.” Then I recall 
thé-yellow bali. But how happy I am when 
I see some, girls who might be serving at a 
church téa-table working jist as willingly’ in 
"the > chutch “kitchen, washing the ‘dishes. 
They, t6o, williféceive their reward.’ Which 
kind of ‘ball do you represent? artes! 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


__. Read Luke 6: 39-42. What is a mote? 
| What is a beam? Note which is in the 
critic’s eye. 

Read Luke 6: 43-49. 
powerful, words or deeds ? 

Read, Matthew 7 : 24-27. 
second man’s lifework so unsuccessful? 
Memorize James 1: 22. Do you know 
enough of your Bible to equip you for a 
Christian life? ‘Then what is needed besides 
knowing it? 

Read Romans 2: I-13. 
mark 13th verse. 

Read Matthew 23: 1-4. Who were hear- 
ers and not doers in Jesus’ day? 

Read Acts 13 : 16-22, What reward did 
David receive for being a doer? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Which are more 


Why was the 


Memorize and 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HANGING our usual method some- 
what, we opened the lesson with a 
brief account of the circumstances 

under which the Sermon on the Mount was 
given. I was enabled when we came to the 
study of the text of the lesson to take advan- 
tage of a rather lively, wholly good-natured, 
scuffle in the class that had occurred before 
the lesson opened, in an effort on the part of 
two boys to get a third to contribute what 
they thought was enough to the offering. A 
mere glance at these particular boys as I 
read aloud the second verse was enough to 
let them know that I had not forgotten their 
fun, and one of them promptly said to. the 
boy who hadn’t the right change, ‘‘ That’s a 
lesson for you!’’ (Query: Would you, as 
a teacher, tolerate any such freedom before 


| the lesson ?) 


I find it good for both boys and teacher to 
pay plenty of attention to definition. Then 
we know where we stand, and can. learn 
from a common standpoint, ‘‘ What is a 
hypocrite?’’ Iasked. There was complete 
silence. They of course knew the word, 
and fe/t a kind of meaning for it. The ad- 





vantage of definition was obvious as a means 
of setting the mind at work, We 


finally that a hypocrite is one who pretends, 


for his own gain, to be what he is not. ‘That 
sufficed as a working base for study. 

I asked the boys tf they thought, in giving, 
it was right to have the names of givers 
printed in charity lists, One of them said, 
**It makes other people give more.’’ An- 
other: ‘* Most people give so that they can 
have their names in print.”” I punctured 
this latter fallacy at once by getting the boy 
to take back what he said as to mos¢ people, 
and by citing instances to the contrary, one 
in particular of a Connecticut merchant who, 
in order to keep up his practise of givin 
one-tenth of his income, had to give suc 
increasingly large sums that he was afraid to 
give his name at the same time, for fear 
others would think he was doing: it ‘for 
show.”? No, it was suggested that the 
printing of names in charity lists is much 
overdone, and that naming simply the 
amounts given would do all the good that 
any other plan could do, and none of the 
harm, 

Praying ‘‘for effect’? hasn’t very much 
danger for the average, healthy buy, so we 
did not dwell upon that. But that which is 
implied in fasting, self-denying restraint for 
the gain to the spiritual life is in various 
forms much needéd in boy life. So we went 
a little into the history of fasting as a prac- 
tise, and saw how easy it is for-us to fall into 
the danger against whieh Jesus warned his 
hearers,—the doing of a trying duty with a 
long face, when we ought to be so cheerful 
about it that others would never guess that 
we were doing anything hard. 

We discussed, too, the subject of  ‘* bluff- 
ing ’’ in school when.lessons have not been 
prepared, and agreed that the boy who pre- 
tended to have studied his lesson when he 
hadn’t was playing. the, hypocrite... ‘* And 
he’s. a liar, -too,’’..said one., boy, quietly. 
Which was not contradicted,, 

Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

1. Read the seventh chapter of Matthew. 

2. In the first chapter of James’ epistle to’ 
what man ig *‘ahearer,. , . and not a doer”’ 
likened ®--4 rts tn F ABI DTS 

. Learn Janies 1 : 22 , " 

% Stafe danas Taal? just RSW A boy'teally’ 
deceives-himself who knows -what-is right to 
do, and yet who does not doit? ©" | is 

PHILADELPHIA. ! 
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Thé Study Club, 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D:D. 


What the True Christian Should Avoid 
(Matthew 6 : 1 to 7 : 6). 


N MATTHEW’S version of the Sermon 
on the Mount the comparison made by 
Jesus of the Pharisaic and the Christian 

ideals or standards is followed by a sharp 
contrast of the religious methods which 
Pharisees practised and those which were 
suitable for his disciples. Jesus exposed the 
ostentation of the Pharisees in religious mat- 
ters. They wanted human recognition and 
approval of their piety. They had not caught 
the spirit of Christ. 

To the Jew the three chief outward ex- 
pressions of religious feeling were almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting. . Jesus ey naturally 
uses these for his illustrations. Possibly he 
had nothing more in mind, yet, as Kirkpat- 
rick has pointed out, these three represent 
wider spheres of duty. ‘* Almsgiving may 
represent our relations with men, prayer our 
relations with God, and fasting our discipline 
of ourselves,”’ 

The great value of every such act lies in 
its genuineness, When performed for the 
sake of gaining a reputation for piety, the 
applause constitutes, as Jesus remarked, the 
sufficient reward, and God should not be 
reckoned in at all. Real religion expresses 
itself in the generous act or quiet prayer, 
known only to God. 

But ostentation is not the only habit which 
the Christian should avoid. Covetousness 
(6 : 19-24) is just as destructive of Godlike- 
ness. Our heart follows our treasures. 
Does covetousness express itself only in the 
amassing of money? What other “‘treas- 
ures’’ do we set our hearts upon ? 

Reflect upon the figure of verse 22. “A 
heart set on earthly treasures,’ says Horton, 
‘* is like an eyeless body.’’ God is the mas- 
ter-light of all our seeing. 

Another matter for avoidance is anxiety 





(6: 25-34). One who is filled with worry 
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over daily needs does not give much atten- 
tion to the things of the spirit. How is one 
to make himself attentive to his higher rather 
than his lower needs? This is a good ques- 
tion for discussion. We must surely culti- 
vate our dependence upon God. Certainly 
for older and experienced Christians the 
thoughtful survey of past years will furnish 
an abundance of proofs that God has been 
caring for them in many ways. Is the evi- 
dence less real in the lives of younger peo- 
ple? Is the injunction of — about anxiety 
needed in our generation 

Another habit from which Christians 
should be exempt is censoriousness (7 : 1-5), 
into which one slips who is ready to pass 
judgment upon others. Self-judgment is the 

st basis for discrimination and insight. 
The critical spirit is not the spirit of Christ. 
He was forever exhibiting to men their desz 
capacities, 

Yet the Christian must have discernment 
(7 : 6). There are plenty of dogs and swine 
in the world of to-day who are unclean beasts, 
prowlers, unable to appreciate the refine- 
ments and sanctities of life. They must not 
be allowed to create standards for the true 
Christian. 

How practical the discourses of Jesus are 
» every age! He was the great interpreter 
of life, 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





May 27 to June 2 
Mon.—Matt. 6: 1-18. Hypocrisy and 


Sincerity. 

We all despise the hypocrite. We all love 
those who are genuine, and still, uncon- 
sciously human nature is inclined to misrep- 
resent, either through pride or for courtesy’s 
sake.’ The ‘*yea’’ and ‘‘nay”’ of Christ 
mean much, Let ussay. only what we really 
mean... ; * 

Guard our lips, O Christ, from falsity. 
Keep thou the door of our lips. May our 
mouths show sforth thy praise by. being »sin- 
tere and accurate iniout truth-telling.: May 
we realise thata word spoken for. effect dam- 
ages the speaker.as well as the hearer, In 
Christ's name. Amen. 


Tues.—2 Cor. 9: 6-15. Approved Giving. 

If the heart is right the hand will do its 
proper work, We sometimes err in urging 
men to give. If they become interested 
spontaneity will result. There is no greater 
blessing which God gives to us than that of 
benevolence, To learn the joy of giving is 
to. become enriched in everything. 


Our loving Father, we thank thee fcr thy 
wonderful gifts to us, and more than ali 
for the gift of thy Son, Grant to us the 
joy of giving, and may we learn the blessed- 
ness of self-denial, that thy work and word 
may be glorified. In thy name, Amen, 


Wed.—Acts §: 1-11, Awful End of Hypocrisy. 

The sincerity of the early church went 
hand in hand with benevolence. Pretense 
or unreality in religious action righteously 
angers a just God. The lesson of Ananias 
and Sapphira is dramatic in teaching the 
awful result of insincerity. Hypocrisy is not 
only despicable but ends in death. 


Eternal Father, thou who hast taught us 
the reality of righteousness, thou who dost 
always speak with plain and truthful utter- 
ance, give to us like devotion to truth, May 
we never misrepresent anything in the ser- 
vice of thy church, Deliver us from cant 
and all hypocrisy, We ask in thy name. 
Amen. 


Thurs.—Zech. 7 : 4-12. 
Insincere Fasting Reproved. 

Adamant stone is very hard, impenetrable, 
cold, dead. The prophet says the hearts of 
these evil ones had become like adamant. 
They had oppressed the widows and father- 
less, the stranger and the r. They had 
not listened to the call of the Lord to help 
the needy, hence Jehovah did not care for 
their fastings and mourning, but scattered 
them among the nations, and ruined their 
land. 

O thou God of the nations, teach us the 
lessons taught to thy children in olden times. 
Save us from all pretense of religion. May 
we never substitute form for sincerity. Give 
to us the silence of worship, and utterance 
which is real. May we say what we mean 





or remain silent, In Chris?’s name, Amen, 
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Fri.—Pselm 63. The Prayer of Faith. 

There is a great blessing beginning 
each day aright with God, in starting early 
in the day to think of him and praise him, 
In this Psalm David prompts us to meditate 
on God in the night watches if kept awake. 
If we close our eyes at night in sincere 

rayer we are more liable to open them 
ior the coming day with the prayer of 
faith, 

Our Father in heaven, help us to live 
to-day for thee from the very outset, May 
every duty be a task for thee in which joy 
and service blend. Help us to be our own gen- 
uine selves, believing in thy wonderful power 
and trusting thee in the mere incidents of 
life. For thy sake. Amen. 


Sat.—Luke 11: 1-13. Encouragement to Prayer. 

The prayer which we call the ‘* Lord’s 
Prayer’’ was not so much his prayer as ours, 
It is more fitting to call the seventeenth 
chapter of John the Lord’s prayer. The 
prayer we have read this morning, however, 
teaches us ow to pray. First, devotion and 
reverence, then prayer for the world and 
God's will; then the supplying of our per- 








sonal needs; forgiveness, victory over sin { 
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Then the truth of benevolence. Prayer 
reveals power, when we pray and give 


O thou who dost give us every good and 


perfect gift, teach us to pray aright, As we 
bow before thee may we gain the — of thy 
Help 


‘fe and learn the lessons of th 
us, our God, to overlook the faults of others 
by gaining the vision of the faultless Christ. 
in his name, Amen, 


Sun.—Luke 18; 1-8. Persistence in Prayer, 
**Pray without ceasing’’ means that we 


are to pray always, everywhere. . In other- 


words, that we are to be in a spirit of prayer 
at all times, but it also means patience in 
prayer. A criminal recently testified in one 
of our meetings for men, **I am going back 
to my mother to tell her of my conversion. 
She has prayed for me daily for eighteen years. 


May we consider, our gracious God and 
Father, thy infinite patience to us, and teach 
us the ** patience of unanswered prayer.” 
May we know that with thee ‘all things are 
possible,”’ and, believing, may we persist in 
petition, May we not ask once or twice, but 
constantly, persistently, until we learn: the 
power of prevailing prayer. In thy name. 
Amen, 





Questions in the Prayer Life 


Considered by Henry W. Frost 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission 
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Questions from readers stating the’ difficulties or problems in prayer Will 
be considered for discussion in this department by Mr.. Frost, who may be 
addressed in care of The Sunday School Times. 


Praying for One Who is Disliked | 


Will it give me peace to pray for one I 
dislike ? 


HE easiest way to answer this question 
is to ask one in return. Does it give 
you peace #o/ to. pray for the one you 

dislike? And yet it is hardly necessary to 
ask this question, for the.question firstasked 
is answered by the very fori in which it is 
put. You say, ‘* Will it give me peace?” 
Then, evidently, you are lacking peace, for 








if you were not, you would not be seeking 
for it. Moreover, it appears that you are 
strongly suspicious that the trouble is that 
your dislike and your failure to pray have 
been the cause of your peace vanishing 
away. This looks as if the Spirit is striving 
with you, seeking to arouse your conscience, 
The whole situation, then, seems to be this: 
you have found in your heart a dislike for 
some one who needs your prayers, but for 
whom you have not yet prayed ; this dislike 
and refusal to pray have robbed you of your 
peace; but God is mercifully constraining 
you to pray in spite of your dislike; and 
manifestly, he is seeking thus to restore your 
peace to you, 

Facing the problem as plainly as this, 
what can you do but-pray? Quite aside 
from the matter of peace, it is evident that 
the Spirit would have you pray; and, pray- | 
ing, it is likewise evident that he will restore | 
your peace. So, then, my friend, pray for | 
the one you dislike earnestly and continu- 
ously ; and when you have prayed, expect 
that the ‘* God of peace’? will give you the 
** beace of God,”’ 

But these statements only touch the sur- 
face of the subject raised by the question, 
and it is necessary to go deeper down. For | 
the question suggests other questions of a | 
vital kind which are more important than 
the particular question asked. I will re- ; 
duce these to two and treat them separately, | 


oy even that you should not ob- 
tain peace by praying for the one you 
dislike, is that a sufficient reason for | 
your not praying? Taking it for granted | 
that your dislike has a reason for it, and | 
hence that it is based upon some imperfec- | 
tion, or imperfections, in the character of the 
other, should not this need in the other’s | 
life be a claim upon you for prayer? Did | 
you ever stop to think that if a person were | 
perfect you would not need to pray for him ? | 
This was the fact as between the disciples | 
and Jesus when he was on earth, for he 
never asked any of his disciples to offer:| 
prayer in his behalf, and they never thought | 
of doing so. So it would be with that friend | 
of yours whom you dislike, if he were per- | 
fect. ‘Then indeed he would not need your | 








prayers. But it is because he is imperfect 
that he does need your prayers. Your dis- 
like for him, then, is just the reason why 
you should: pray for him. And this is the 
logical deduction from this statement; the 


more you dislike any one—still supposing 


that there is reason for your dislike—the 
more you otight to pray for that one. 

This was manifestly the attitude of Jesus 
when he was on earth, for the last and most 
tender prayer for others which he breathed 
was the one offered on the cross, and for his 
murderers, in these words: ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do’’! 
And this was the practise of those who fol- 
lowed in his steps, —of Peter, John, Stephen, 
Paul, and others, whose prayers, as recorded 
in the: New ‘Testament, were. often offered 
for their persecuting enemies, Prove, then, 
that a man is bad and you have immediately 
established the reason why you should make 
him the object of your prayer; and prove 
that he is intolerably bad, then you have im- 
mediately put yourself under obligation to 
pray for him with the utmost frequency and 
fervency. This is in harmony with the Mas- 
ter’s teaching and mission: ‘¢I am not come 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.”’ And it is in harmony with Paul’s 
interpretation of the Master’s life: ** While 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for. us,’’ 


; When we dislike a person, then, we need to 


pray for him; and the more we dislike him, 
the more we need to pray for him, 


UT let me ask you, in the second place, is 
there any warrantable reason why you 
should dislike any person? I do not 

mean to suggest by this ‘that you are: called 
upon to like all men equally, for Jesus did not 
do this, nor did his followers, Jesus had his 
intimates, the twelve apostles from among 


| the disciples; Peter, James, and John from 


among the twelve apostles, and John from 
among the twelve and the three... So: like- 
wise did the apostles have their intimates, 
the twelve amongst themselves; Peter, 
James, and John with one another; Paul 
with Timothy and Titus. However, this 
liking of particular persons by Jesus and the 
apostles never implied that they disliked 
other persons. It simply meant, while ail 
were loved, that some were loved more than 
others, for there are degrees of love. 

I fear, therefore, that you may not have 
reached the ideal of Christian living if you 
find in your heart such a dislike for a 
given friend as makes it impossible, or even 
hard, for you to pray for him. In such a 
case, it seems to me, the root question is, Is 
it right for you tohave this feeling of dis- 
like? As to this, God has spoken most em- 
phatically: ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’’; *‘ Love covereth a multitude of 





sins’’; * Be ye all like-minded compassionate, 
loving as brethren ’’; ** Love -your enemies, 
and do-them good’ ; ‘* Be ve merciful, even 
as your Father is merciful ’’; ‘*A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another ; even as-I have loved you, that ye 
also. love one Another”; ‘These things I 
command ‘you, that ye may love one an- 
other’; “In love the. brethren be ten. 
derly affectioned one to another’’; ‘*‘ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor ’’; ** If I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, but 
have not love... I am nothing’; ‘*If a 
man be overtaken in any trespass, ye who 


are spiritual, restore ‘such a one in a spirit 


of gentleness '’; ‘* Put on therefore, as God’s 
elect, holy, and beloved, a heart of compas- 
sion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, long- 
suffering ; forbearing one another, and for- 
giving each other, if 

plaint against any ; even as the Lord forgave 


‘you, so also do ye; and above all these 


things put’ on love’’; ‘*Let love of the 
brethren continue.’’ , ws a 

And that. such love and kindness is to in- 
clude and is to be expressed through prayer, 
the Master made very plain: “I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you, that ye may be sons of 
your Father which is in heaven, for he mak- 
eth his sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just’’; ** And whensoever ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have aught against any one, 
that your Father also which is in heaven 
may forgive you your trespasses,’’ 

So you will find that the cure of not 
wishing to pray for some one who is disliked 
is not to dislike him. A little of God’s glo- 
rious love in the heart will soon dispel the 
shadows of dislike, and will turn the dark- 
ness of criticism into the sunshine of for- 
giveness and tender compassion. And after 
that, be assured, there will be no difficulty 
about the praying. 





Parents’ Problems : 
By Patterson Du Bois 


ere vet 


Reading some time ago of a “catechism 
campaign’? for teaching the Westminster 
‘*Shorter,*” reminds’ me of the old-fashioned 
way of spending Sunday evening in the home 
circle, the whale family reciting question and 
answer by turn without. a book and without a 
verbal error. Have the children not lost some- 
thing where that custom has gone out ?—VIR- 
GINIA. 





ES, they have lost occupation and per- 
haps a certain sense of family union 
and solidarity,—at least on Sunday 

evening. If this is lost, it is a considerable 
loss. But the exercise was pedagogically 
harmful .where young children were com- 
pelled to take part in it—and were often 
punished for verbal errors! No education- 
ist believes that any spiritual good ever comes 
from such verbatim and unintelligent memo- 
rizing of theological statements. As a fea- 
ture in the curriculum of religious education 
it was a- mistake. The family solidarity 
and Sabbatarian closeness of union, however, 
should be regained in some other way wher- 
ever it has been lost. 





Is it well to read Joel Chandler Harris’ 
“ Bre’r + to young children ? 
While they enjoy listening to the adventures of 
Bre'r Rabbit, do they not unconsciously imbibe 
the spirit of trickery and deception, and the 
suggestion of escaping just deserts for unfair 
and mean acts by covering up their own actions, 
and throwing the blame in a plausible way upon 
the innocent,—and all this just for their own 
amusement ?—T. L. 

HE short way to reply to this very dis- 
cerning inquiry is to answer the first 
interrogative by No, and the second 

by Yés. ‘The inquirer has argued the point 
as soundly as she has briefly. 

On general principles, on the knowl- 
edge that we already have of the law of sug- 
gestion, there can be no room to doubt that 
making trickery, deception, intrigue, adroit 
duplicity, and what not, interesting, is a very 
dangerous busifess with young minds. 

It is fairly argued that such stories sharpen 
the wits, and perhaps they do ; that many of us 
** good ’’ people read such things in childhood 
and are none the worse now; that the child 
is only interested in the dramatic action and 
not in the ethics of it; that the humor of the 
situations-1s a prophylactic ; that the stories 
have become classic studies in human na- 
ture, and to rule them out would be a kind 


any man have a com-’ 


rs Oh eee 
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of fF 1 puritanism quite intoteravle 
to an age of culture. 

These arguments all have much truth back 
of them and weight in them. But look at 
them : Wits are better not sharpéned by de- 
ception ; who can say that we are no worse 
for what we read and heard in youth? 
Whether the child is interested only in the 
dramatic and not in the ethics depends on 
the child and on his surroundings ; humor 
is less a factor in children's inte.est than in 
the adult’s; and some classics are better 
for some minds and at some times of life than 
for others. 

The moral of it is, discriminate. Good 
for one is not good for another.- Moreover, 
I do not think that animal stories for chil- 
dren should: be other than true to life. Put- 
ting human wits and weaknesses into animal 
forms is, in its way, effective as fable. These 
stories are the invention of the primitive im- 
agination, the condensed wit and humor of 

nerations of adult experience. Bre’r Rab- 

it is not essentially children’s reading, how- 
ever much some children enjoy it. 

Certainly, if a child has a tendency toward 
trickery and evil deception, or is responsive 
to sly suggestion, the inquirer’s position is 
to be accepted as morally, spiritually, and 
scientifically sound. —_- 





I note you answer Parents’ Problems. Now 
we have one, which you no doubt have an- 
swered many times, but hope, for the sake of 
two small Western boys, you will patiently an- 


swer once more. ' 
Our problem is a er to teach these 
‘They are not old enough to learn the 
Lord's Prayer, and we object to ‘‘ Now I lay 
me,"’ as it does not teach them anything of 
praisé or thanksgiving ; and surely if they are 
old enough to pray at all, they are old enough 
to learn to give praise unto the Lord.—G. F. P. 
HE question is a real one, but.if the ages 
of the boys had been given it would be 
easier to answer. I should ‘suppose that 
boys old.enough to be taught the meaning 
of praise and thanksgiving might well learn 
the Lord’s Prayer. _The inquirer‘is not far 
‘astray’in her attitude toward ** Now I lay 
me.’’ The best that can be said of it is that 
it fosters a feeling of complete dependence 
‘on God for the’ gift of life, arid*this is not a 
little, ~ But it should always  be-followed by 
asking God’s blessing on’ others, a wish to 
do what God expects of us, and thanksgiving 
for all that we havé.-” Thé’child should not 
be led to ask for. ‘the’ gratification of mere 
material wants until he is old enough to dis- 
criminate:; “'Oftentimes parents hear a child 
praying for:something which he-is not likely 
to get, and then, to strengthen the child’s 
faith, they go and buy the desired toy as an 
answer to his prayer. Almost surely this 
will be followed by a disappointment when 
some other prayer is not granted, and then 
may begin a loss in faith, The ‘*‘ Now I lay 
me ’’ is free from any. such objection. Many 
forms of children’s prayers have been pub- 
lished, mostly in-verse,. but it seems to me 
that a Christian parent can present aspirations 
in a simple way, including the ‘‘ Now I lay 
me ’”’ or not, and possibly the Lord’s Prayer 
ora part of it. There is no reason why the 
Lord’s Prayer cannot be used in part before 

using as a whole. 

There is a useful little book by George L. 
Weed, designed to. present primary Christian 
teachings in the simplest forms, called 
‘*Great Truths Simply Told:’’ ‘(George W. 
Jacobs Company, Philadelphia, 40 cents, 
postpaid). In addition to the brief lessons, 
it contains a few prayer forms. ‘These are 
not as primitive as they should be for a very 
little child, but they are suggestive to par- 
ents. ‘There is alsoashort and simple chap- 
ter of catechetical instruction on the meaning 
of the Lord’s Prayer quite well worth a par- 
ent’s study as a means of making the Lord’s 
Prayer intelligible and usable at an early age. 
In passing, it may be added that this little 
manual is full of suggestions for the teach- 
ing of ‘‘ first things.’’ It need not be slav- 
ishly followed in detail, but its spirit and 
method will. be helpful to many perplexed 
parents. Mr. Weed was all his life a teacher 
of deaf mutes, and hence his interest in the 
beginnings of knowledge. 


% 


** What Shall a Young Girl Read?" By 
Margaret E. Sangster. Definite suggestions 
as to the best books for young girls—a great 
help to parents as well as to the girls them- 
selves. Mrs. Sangster for many years has 
been writing upon a variety of subjects deal- 
ing with young girls, and ts well fitted to 





treat this question. The price ts 50 cents, 
Postpaid. 
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If You Like 
a Little Quiet Fun 


Ask some pompous person if Grape-Nuts Food helps build the brain. 
Chances are you get a withering sneer and a hiss of denunciation. 
“Ask him to tell you the analysis of brain material and the analysis of Grape-Nuts. FROM THE EDITOR 


“Don’t know? Why, I supposed you based your opinions on exact knowledge instead of He Forgot That He Hed a Stomach 
pushing out a conclusion like you would a sneeze. ; Talking of food, there is probably no profes- 


“Well, now your tire is punctured, let’s sit down like good friends and repair it.” sional man subjected to a greater, more wearing 
mental strain than the responsible editor of a 


The bulky materials of brain are water and albumin, but these things cannot blend without modern newspap2r. 


a little worker known as Phosphate of Potash, defined as a “ mineral salt.” To keep his mental faculties constantly in good 
; gop : } working order, the editor must keep his en 

One guiaitn, Gaioain, shows in his analysis of brain, 5.33 per cent total of mineral salts, powers up to the highest rate of efficiency. Noth- 

over one-half being Phosphoric Acid and Potash combined (Phosphate of Potash), 2.91 per cent. ing will so quickly upset the whole system as 


; ” P badly selected food and a disordered stomach. 
Beaunis, another authority, shows Phosphoric Acid and Potash (Phosphate of Potash) It therefore follows that he should have right 











more than one-half the total mineral salts, being 73.44 per cent in a total of 101,07. food, which can be readily assimilated, and which 
. a p eH furnishes true brain nourishment. 
Analysis of Grape-Nuts shows Potassium and Phosphorus (which join and oM . 
° ‘ ; My personal experience in the use of Grape- 
make Phosphate of Potash) is considerably more than one-half of all the mineral Nuts and Postum,” writes a Philadelphia editor, 
salts in the food ‘*so exactly agrees with your advertised claim as 


to their merits that any further exposition in that 
Dr. Geo. W. Carey, an authority on the constituent elements of the body, says: “ The direction would seem to be superfluous. They 
_ gtay matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic cell-salt, Potassium Phosphate kg on ae a oo 
Phosphate of Potash). . This salt unites with albumin and by the addition of oxygen creates feel justified in withholding my testimony. 
nerve fluid or the gray matter of the brain. Of course, there is a trace of other salts and other vs Sees bLnsyg. sass f 
P : rs 8 eee sas. g zy General ‘high living,’ with all that the ex- 
organic matter in nerve fluid, but Potassium Phosphate is the chief factor, and has the, power pression implies as to a generous table, brought 
within itself to attract, by its own law of affinity, all things needed to manufacture the elixir of life.” about indigestion, in my case, with restlessness 
eacine, O77 ne ae, es . at night, and lassitude in the morning, accom- 
rag Further on he Says ' “The beginning and end of the matter is to supply the lacking panied by various pains and dheeniin sensa- 
principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in vegetables, fruits and grain. To tions during working hours. 
ee * a e * ”? 
supply deficiencies—this is the only law of cure, ‘* The doctor diagnosed the condition as ‘ catarrh 


“tha ram : of the stomach,’ and prescribed various medicines, 
Brain is made of Phosphate of Potash as the principal Mineral Salt, added to which did me no good. I finally ‘threw physics 








albumin and water. to the dogs,’ gave up tea and coffee and heavy 
< 2 a neat dishes, and adopted Grape-Nuts and Postum 
Grape-Nuts contains that element as more than one-half of all its mineral salts. ao the chile? articles: of my diet 
Every day’s use of brain wears dway a little. ‘*I can conscientiously say, and I wish to say 
P , it with all the emphasis possible to the English . 
Suppose your kind of food does not contain Phosphate of Potash. language, that they have benefited me as medi- 
How are you going to rebuild to-day the worn-out parts of yesterday ? cines never did, and more than any other food 


that ever came on my table. 
And if you don’t, why shouldn’t nervous prostration and brain-fag result ? “My experience is that the Grape-Nuts food 
Remember, Mind does not work well on a brain that is even partly broken down from pret go pelle hese es ay ogy 


‘te ok ish nerves to a most positive degree. How it does it, 
ck of nourishment, I cannot say, but I know that after breakfasting 


‘ : P ‘ eye ‘ on Grape-Nuts food, one actually forgets he has 
It is true that other food besides Grape-Nuts contains varying quantities of Brain food. a stomach, let alone’ stomach trouble.’ It is, in 
Plain wheat and barley do. But in Grape-Nuts there is a certainty. my opinion, the most beneficial as well as the 


2 most economical food on the market, and has 
And if the elements demanded by Nature are eaten, the life forces have the absolutely no rival.” Name given by Postum 


needed material to build from. Oe ee ae 
A healthy brain is important, if one would. “do things” in this world. 
A man who sneers at “Mind” sneers at the best and least understood part of himself, 

That part which some folks believe links us to the Infinite. 


Mind asks for a healthy brain upon which to act, and Natufe has defined a way to make a healthy brain and renew it day by day as it is 
used up from work of the previous day, 


Nature’s way to rebuild is by the use of food which supplies the things required. 


“There’s a Reason”’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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| Children at Home 





The Little Pearl Ring 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


AURA and the new neighbor’s little girl 
were romping inthe sideyard, It was 
; late October, and endless fun could be 
bad with the colored leaves. An only child, 
and living ia a small town that did not boast 
eran young folks, Laura had often looked 
wistfully at the big, empty house next door 
and longed for the very _ to happen that 
atlast did happen. A new family moved in, 
with a little girl her ownage! This was the 
second exchange of visits, and already the 
two had numerous delightful plans on foot. 

‘* Look at my birthday ring,’’ Laura said, 
holding up her hand as they stopped pres- 
ently for breath, ‘*I was nine the week be- 
fore you came, and father gave me what J 
wanted most in the world, a truly gold ring.’’ 

Mary’s small face brightened as she gazed. 
It was what she had always wanted ‘‘ most in 
the world’’too, ‘*What a beauty!’’ she 
said, ‘* Youdon’t wear it every day, do you? 
May Itry iton?’’ Andas Laura handed the 
ring over, she slipped it lovingly on her fin- 
ger with a low cry of pleasure. ‘* Mother 
says maybe she can buy me one some day.’’ 

‘*Some day’s a long time to wait,’’ Laura 
answered, musingly. She had taken the lit- 
tle article when her companion passed it 
back, and was;dropping it gently from palm 
to paim in an absent-minded manner. ‘I’m 
glad I could have mine now.’’ 

**So’m I,’’ agreed Mary Lee, sweetly and 
soberly ; and then they forgot everything else 
in a delightful new leaf game. 

It was not until the next morning, while 
dressing, that Laura missed her ring. Not 
being used to the feel of it on her finger, she 
had not noticed its absence. She gazed un- 
believingly at her third finger, after searching 
the bureap ‘and floor, even holding it to, the 
light, as though, in somie strange way, the 
tiny circlet could have slipped through -the 
skin. Then a frown darkened on her, smooth 


foréhead. ‘*I don’t see,’’she said’ aloud, | 


very slowly,** whatever else on-earth: could 
have become of it. I forgot all about it after 
I gave it to her to look at.’’ 

Laura decided to say nothing, yet, to her 
mother.’”’ Soshe took her little bitter secret to 
school, where it soiled her copy-book and tan- 
gled her sums, spoiled every recess, and, 
worst of all, wounded one eager, small, as- 
tonished heart,—Mary Lee’s, suddenly, for 
no known reason, cast out of the warm friend- 
ship of the day before. 

Early in December the first light snow 
fell, and a pair of litthe country cousins having 
come to visit Laura, all three rushed out-of- 
doors for a grand frolic. Nobody once 
glanced up at the second-story window of the 
**new people’s house,’’ or saw a solemn 
child face watching the fun. 

** Look out, Laura,’’ sang Polly Holt scoop. 
ing up a handful and rounding a fat , 
**Here goes!’’ and she flung her weapon 
straight at the dodging head, As the parti- 
cles flew in all directions, something hard 
and bright hit Laura’s cheek and rebounded 
into her out-flung hand, It was the pearl 
ring. Laura gazed at it, and the truth 
cleared before her in a sudden rush of mem- 
ory. She recalled having played with the 
little thing after taking it back from Mary ; 
she knew, now, that Polly must have scraped 
it up with the snow that made her snow-ball. 

That evening, after the cousins had gone, 
she told the whole tale at mother’s knee. 
**Ves, dearie,’’ Mother said,**I Aad won- 
dered why you never played with Mary ; but 
I was waiting.’’ 

‘sIt’s best not to keep things from moth- 
ers,’’ Laura said. Her tears trickled under 
the soothing hand, ‘I treated you badly, 
and Mary Lee.”’ 

** And yourself,’’ Mother reminded. ‘* You 
didn’t give your poor little heart halfa chance 
to be just. In your worry about the ring, 
you jumped to a conclusion.’”’ Then she ex- 
plained what jumping to a conclusion was, 
and how dreadful it seemed to think so harsh 
a thing of anybody without great cause, 

**T am going over to Mary’s,’’ Laura said, 
very low. ‘I don’t think I can wait for the 
tears to dry.”’ 

**Don’t wait, darling,’’ was Mother’s an- 
swer, ‘It won’t matter about the tears.’ 

MADISON, VIRGINIA, 
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The Heart 
of the Bible 


Specially prepared for Young People, 
Parents and Teachers, for the Home 
and School, by , 

Ella Broadus Robertson 
HIS book differs 
' from any other 
published in the 
» fact that-it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the Jatest and 
best. translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version, 

‘The idea was s ted to the author by 


the desire of her children for Bible stories 
**just as they are told in the Bible."’ 








‘It is just this kind of book. that many 
arents have wanted to use in reading the 
ible with their children ;.and the children 
will not be' the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs. Robertson has done.’’ 
Large, clear type, 8 full page colored and 16 
black and white illustrations. Size 5x74 ins. 
Cloth, beautifally ‘decorated cover, $1.00 net -. 
Limp Leather, goldtop - - $1.50 net 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 106 years 
381A Fourth Ave.,cor.27th St., New York 
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—Philadelphia North American. , . 
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The beliefs of the several denominations of * 
the Christian Church are subjected to a 
critical analysis, and compromises, when 
possible, are suggested. The~author has 
spared no effort to present, ‘in all its phases, 
this complicated and important subject, and 
his book will broaden our field of vision 
and cause us to see from other: points of 
view than our own. rs 

** Written in the sincere interest of Church 
Union, but very strongly written and full of 
genial hits; never bitter or cranky, but gener- 
ous and kindly.”-— The Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Superintendent 


Unique. In‘its 29th year. June number 
ready ; a special issue. Important facts 
that every superintendent should know. 
Send stamp for this issue while it can be 
obtained, as edition is limited’ Address 
American Baptist Publication Society 

1701 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FREE 
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Songs Our Mothers Sang—for Mother’s Day. Any 
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CHRIST’S CALL TO MEN AND BOYS 


The closing letter from the firing line 





- By John Marvin Dean 








“ Men and religion”’ belong together. In the continent-wide campaign 
of the churches of Christ this has been compellingly shown, and men 
and boys are entering into-new visions, new service, newlife. Calv: 
‘and Pentecost are the pathway: that the Men and Religion Movementhas 
declared this is the pledge of the blessings that have marked its course 


‘T‘HE Men and Religion. Conservation 
Congress closed its remarkable ses- 
sions in New York City on the night 

of April 24. From its first session to its 

last it was a worthy climax to an unparal- 
leled campaign. Not even the awful, tragic 
news from off Cape Race coujd seriously 
break the attention of the assembled dele- 
gates. The sinking of the Titanic did, how- 
ever, make the securing of. proper publicity. 
impossible. This meant that the courtry at 
large received almost no word of the sessions, 
and that the city of New York did not pack 
its citizenship around the main services'as it’ 

otherwise would have done. i 

The current of thought and feeling in the 
Congress was too deep and timeless ‘and 
true to be even deflected by the greatest, 
marine disaster of modern history, and a 
thousand keen delegates stayed by the three 
exacting daily sessions with never wavering 
attention. 

The whole vast program was correlated 
on the principle of business efficiency in the 
Kingdom of God. With simplicity, direct- 
ness, and quiet manliness the fellowship of 
the Congress days began, continued, and 
ended. 

There were, of course, times of unusual 
intensity, such as the Memorial Session for 
William T. Stead, the appeal of Jane Addams, 
and the. throbbing, passionate plea of the 
great editor of the Toronto Globe on the 
theme of ‘Christianity and Government.”’ 
There were solid hours of absorption under 
the spell of great facts treated by great men. 
_But the grand objective of the Movement 
and;Congress-was never obscured, All con- 
tributed ;to the end of more efficient.and ag- 
gressive work for the salvation and corserva-* 
tion of the manhood and boyhood of North 
America, : 

- The reports were worthy of their place, 
and they received the chief place and main 
consideration. Only the proofs were availa- 
ble, of course, during the Congress, but the 
revised reports, together with chief addresses, 
will soon appear, and will be invaluable. 
Alfeady I am using the proofs in my re- 
sumed work as pastor. 

My one criticism of the Congress would be 
that not enough attention was given—and 
time—to prayer. But all the sessions were 
devotional in spirit, and moved on a.high 
plane of aspiration without false sentimental- 
ity: os >. ery 
Aside from the sessions of the Congress, 
the great fact of interest lies in the resolute 
adherence of the Committee of Ninety-seven 
to its original program of voluntary dissolu- 
tion by May 1. 

The Movement, of course, cannot be 
stopped, but the temporary committee has 
wisely dissolved. ‘The ship is launched, the 
carpenters and yardmen now turn hef over 
to the experienced sailors of the denomina: 
tional societies and long-accredited inter- 
denominational organizations. 

The report of the Committee of Nimety- 
seven will, I think, be incorporated with the 
printed reports of the Congress ; it is to rote 
the final recommendations of this réport 
based upon the eight months’ campaign. 

‘* First, that earnest consideration be given 
to a more rapid unification and standardiza- 
tion of the Christian forces. 

** Second, that larger attention be given 
the extension of organized work among men 
and boys in the various denominations. 

‘‘ Third, that the six-fold message of the 
Movement, boys’ work, Bible study, evan- 
gelism, social service, community extension, 
and missions, be maintained as a working 
program of the special work for men and 
boys throughout the church. 

** Fourth, that the organizations represent- 
ing special work for men and boys be en- 
couraged to magnify the Institute feature. 

** Fifth, that some method be developed 
that will keep in close relation the various 
organizations doing work for men and boys. 

** Sixth, that fair representation and rec- 
ognition be granted to all these organiza 


tions, whether local, state, or national, where 
‘federations are being promoted.’ 

The final sentence of the report is indica- 
tive of its whole two years of unselfish work : 
*¢ It has been a labor of love upon the part 
of each member of the committee,—many of 
whom have given time and money without 
stint, and we ask the Congress to receive 
this report and discharge us’ from™ further 
duty. - Inthe name of God; . Amen,’’. 

The Men and Religion Forward Movement 
has shown the following truths and needs: 
The churches in their work for men and boys 
must become tenfold more ‘evangelistic. 
The standard, of efficiency for the local 
church should include training for personal 
evangelism. Methods of evangelism should 
be tanght., Careless ¢riticism of the voca- 
tional evangelist should, be discouraged. 
Lecal churétves should develop, train, and 
ordain more evangelists. The office should 
be exalted. Evangelism should be insisted 
upon, not as a special duty of a certain 
impulsive témperament, but a‘ uniform ob- 
ligation for all Christian men. Passion 
for souls-must be developed. ° The lost con- 
dition of men and the -compassion and re- 
deeming work of Christ for men must receive 
new émphasis. The preaching of the Aton- 
ing Cross myst be made more central. The 
- contagion ! 6f joy will ‘recruit the churches, 
but it-will only spring from.Calvary. 

‘ Boyhood does not ‘heed’ an emasculated 
religion.. -It simply needs. ithe, ‘properly in- 
troduced Christ of the Cross. Boys and 


Christ before the adolescent period begins. 
‘To this end family religion must be builded 
up. An apastalic conscience must, be preached 


heathénism. “A hone religion, rich in 
thoughtfulness ‘and true ‘emotional values 
and linked to service must be cultivated. 








‘Knows Now 
Doctor Was Fooled By His Own Case 
For a Time 
“It’s easy to understand. how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own ex- 
perience : 

‘I had used coffee for years and really 
dig not exactly believe it was injuring 
me, although I had palpitation of the 
heart every day. (Tea coniains caffeine 
—the same drug found in coffee—and is 
just.as harmful-as coffee.) - 

** Finally one day asevere and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me, and I gave up both tea and coffee, 
using Postum instead, and since that 
time I have had absolutely no heart pal- 
pitation except om one or two occasions 
when I tried a small quantity of coffee, 
which caused severe irritation and 
proved to me I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—that was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now. we put a little,bit of butter in the 
pet'when boiling, and allow the Postum 
to boil full 15 minutes, which gives it the 
proper rich flavor and the deep brown 
color. 

**T have advised a great many of my 
‘friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum;-in fact,-I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in 


patients. 


ville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


interest. 





girls showkd whe. -led, into the bdfe refuge of 


in regard ‘to the necessity of the family altar. |, 
‘Prosperity must not be the precursor of | 
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An Evangelistic Church, then, and Home 
Religion ! 

But more than this, The missionary ap- 
peal to men and boys must be comeneuiae 
pressed, Paltry missionary motives have 
gotten too much attention and expression. 
We must get back to the world’s need of 
Christ and the great offer of God’s grace in 
Christ. Let us become conveyors of the 
grace of God from the Sovereign Throne, and 
not mere humanitarians in our appeals. 

And this conviction leads to a finai word: 

How shall the great, socially-awake world 
realize the visions now breaking in upon it? 
Where shall the consecrated personality 
come from to man the mighty, progressive 
social and political movements of the day? 
Who will accept the service of the new de- 
mocracy and stand true to the tasks involved 
in the Christianization of society? Only 
those who are bought with a price — the 
blood of Jesus—and are therefore not on the 
market for Satan’s bid. 

The social unrest of the day is an appeal 
for leadership. It will not be forthcoming 
apart from a return to the apostolic faith 
which led to the crucifixion of self for the 
good of others and the glory of God. 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


While The Sunday School 
Times is making its every-week 
contribution to Bible study and 
Bible teaching it is dealing in- 
creasingly with problems of 
life and character in the home 
and community. 








The paper is to-day more a 
home paper than ever. It is 
giving week by week ample 
reading matter for the quiet 
chour ‘in the home when one. is 
free to weigh real valués,’ and 
to think.and pray through the 
‘things that count.’ : 

It'is greatly desired that not 
only the reading columns, but 
the advertising columns as 
well, shall -be of use to the 
home life of the paper’s read- 
ers. And the advertising zs 


er, 





‘useful to all who will avail 
, themselves of it, in meeting 
\material home needs. Have 
you learned how useful it can 
be to you? 


Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, May 18, 1912 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
be ** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘lhese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

51.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1 -50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $6.00. 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


(There is no change in rates to foreign countries.) 
‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 














their own homes and prescribe it to| 


countries embraced in the Universa! Postal Union at 
the following rate, which inc'udes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shil'ings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 


«« There’s a reason,” and it is explained | s skillines each. 
in the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- | war, Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie. 21 


rwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions a: the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadeipnia to the subscribers. 
r. Downie can aiso suppiy the other publications of 


one appears from time to time. They | The Sunday School Times Company. 
are genuine, true, and full of human | THe Sunpay ScHoot Tiss Co., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isa't light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins andcooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
paus can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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fe Invest in 
5 Young Cities f 
a) With a Birthright = 
a] Not every town can claim a 


birthright in its strategic location 
for controlling trade. 


r. 


fi We were obliged to inspect and 
am reject over ‘hree hundred Pacific 
\ Northwestern towns before we 
found seventeen which bade fair to 


ic 


CY become reat cities,sueh as Omaha, 
\ ml) Denver, Salt Lake City, Butte and 
L 


ae 


Oklahoma City are to-day. 


These seventeen young cities 
Aave a birthright in immense agri- 
cultural wealth, great lumber and 
mining resources, irrigation, and 
as railroad division points and 
county seats. Investors who se- 
cure desirable building Tots in these 
towns wow will reap large profits as 
populations increase. 


We offer “allotments’’ of five 
dots, one in each of five of these 
selected young cities. In bnying 
one lot in each of five towns you 
divide by five the already small nl} 
risk of loss—madltiply dy fue your 
opportunity for profit. a] 
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Attractive prices; terms con- 
venient to men of moderate means; 
no interest; we pay all taxes. 


Full particulars on request. 


Competent Salesmen May Arrange 
to Represent Us In Theil!’ Districts. 


Northwest Townsite Company 
316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








When answering advertisements mention this paper. 


HALLOWED Hy MNS 


NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
PTLrurmabis Rah calsidts preepeclies puree, 


YHE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
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| vant with whose administration of his trust 


| win the crown of life? God doesn’t ask of 
|men that they acquire wealth or achieve 


| 
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| riding out of heaven in his great vision, 








| score of times in the New Testament. 
| and quote all the passages. 


| Even a friend's wounds are faithful. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting . 
By Robert E. Speer 













The Reverend 
the of Roches- 
States ; 


Charies D. Sigsbee 

yi Rear Admiral U. S. 

“ Sanete en pee Navy, writes : 

been taken bya “ After a thorough 

staying in his hou : “ 

whe edvitinostaaet| [trial of Senatogen, 1} 

tory,—has 

ordered it by her 

ysician, 

















Sunday, June 2, 1912. 


The Christian Virtues VI: Fidelity 
(Rev. 2: 1-10. Consecration 
Meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—In business (Prov. 20 : 10). | 
‘lugES.—In home-life (1 Tim. 3 : 1-13). 
WED.—In God's service (Num, 12 : 1-8). 
_THUksS. —In little things (Matt. 25 : 22, 23). 
FRI.—As servants (‘Titus 2°: 9-15). 
Sat.-——The reward (Jas. 1 : 12). 











HE New Testament is a book full of 
the deepest and most wonderful reli- 
gion. Just because the religion which 

fills it is real religion, the book is full, also, 
of the simplest, plainest, and most practical 
moral teachings. We should have little 
confidence in its religion if it were not so, 
It is full of truth about God, and just be- 
cause its God is true, it is full also of truth 
about life, as God wants it to be, as he 
wants to help us make it, and as he wants 
us to help him make it. 


And one of the great and central charac- 
teristics of God as he is revealed in the New 
Testament is his fidelity. ‘* He abideth 
faithful,’’? says Paul. ‘*He cannot deny 
himself,””. Every one else may be false and 
faithless, but God cannot. He cannot be 
otherwise than he is. And he is faithful. 
If it were not so, what would become of the 
world? We could not be sure of anything. 
All our reasoning rests on the assumption of. 
the fidelity of God. If he were undepend-' 
able, if nature which he has made were not 
to be relied upon, if the seasons got mixed. 
up and the sun rose occasionally in the West 

backwards, onthe: 
stopped and gravitation relaxed and. the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong got con- 
fused,—what would become of the world ? 
We can only live and plan to live because 
God is the one faithful being in the universe, 


“% 


And God likes faithful men, What did 
Jesus say the Master would say to the ser- 


| 





the Master was pleased? What virtue did 
Jesus promise the church in Smyrna would 


success or win fame or do any other thing 
that men laud. He asks only that his ser- 
vants shall be faithful in life and upto death. 
That requirement is within the reach of 
every one of us, whatever our talents or want 
of talents, 

% 


And the great glory of Jesus’ life was its 
‘absolute faithfulness. He did always what 
pleased his Father, Where did he make 
this claim? He finished, not merely ended, 
the work his Father had given him to do, 
He also was faithful to death and through 
death. And when John saw him come 


‘* Faithful and True ’’ was the name he read 
first upon him. Later he saw that he was 
also **The Word of God,”’ and then last of 
all, ‘* King of Kings and Lord of Lords ’”’ 
(Rev. 19 : 11-16). If we would ever sit 
down with him upon his throne as King, we 
must begin and end as he began and ended 
as ** Faithful and True.”’ 
4 


Faithfulness is mentioned more than a 


% 


Faithfulness is the essence of friendship. 


& 


There is no real faithfulness which is not 
of God, for God is all truth and faithfulness, 
** Give us a man, young or old, high or low,”’ 
said Dean Stanley, ‘*on whom we can thor- 
oughly depend, who will stand firm when 
others fail, the friend faithful and true, the 





Find | g20 to $30 a wee 


286 Main St. 





T IS true that the world 
is colored by our nerves. 
When the nerves are all 

well the world looks good. 
But the stress of modern life 
has put so’ heavy a strain on 
modern nerves that count- 
less thousands of men and 
women have lost the cheer- 
ful outlook of buoyant 
nerves. 

To restore nerve health 
to such sufferers ‘is-to open 
up a new world. ’ ; 

This is the mission of Sanatogen, the food 
tonic," ew 






very elements % food required to replenish 
the losses they have endured. 

Sanatogen feeds to the nerves the vital 
body substances which have been taken 


A Remarkable Book 


am convinced of its] * 
and| > 







Sanatogen 
Opens a 
New World to 
Nerve Sufferers ust foyer the. balance of 














The Most Reverend ; 
the of Araold Bennett 
Bombay. w : the famous nov- 
“1 use Sapatogen elist, writes : 
every now an en, bad 
funder my doctor's fect of Baanto 6 
sevice, aad aiwe 1 nt on me is simply 
m4 ocr ° oo wonderful, 
- be 





from them by fret, activity 
or illness—which their en- 
feebled condition has pre- 
vented them from taking 
out of the daily diet, 
Sanatogen is thus a #a/u- 
val restorer of the nerves, a 
rebuilder of cells and tis- 
sues, a specific nourishment 
for impoverished conditions 


The written opinions of 

15,000 practisingphysicians, 

who, have watched thé'actian of Sanatogen, 

splendidly support a confidence of the powers 

t thin-semipchabin-senitaliact of the nerves. 

If YOUR ‘netvés are distorting life for 

you, is it not your duty to accept Sanato- 

gen’s nourishing help toward the cheer and 
charm of a ‘‘ new world’’? 


FREE upon Request’: 


The work of a physician-author, beautifully illustrated, which tells you some really 
interesting things about your nervous system, facts which vitally affect your well- 
being and which therefore you ought to know. This book also tells the story of 
Sanatogen convincingly from the point of view of a physician, but so that any lay- 
man can understand it. Ask for a FREE copy of “Our Nerves of To-morrow.” 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes: $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 
able from him, sent upon .receipt.of price, by 


The Bauer Chemical Company New Yorn 


Place 














HIS school prepared these three women, in 
their own homes, to become successful 
nurses. . One writes, ‘‘ I have more work offered 
than I can accept.” Another,-*‘I have worked for 


eight different 1ysicians.”” ‘The third, “1 receive 


Our method of training has made it possible for 
thousands of women, with and without previous ex: 


WOULD You 


Show this wholly visible 
writer to your friends and let 
aay 3100 Nypewsieat 

w r 
made, if we wend send one 
to you of One Cent 

of Cost for you to &k 3 

forever as your ows 
Then on a postal vard, or ina 
letter to us, simply say : 
particulars. 
















S THE BEST WAY 
meee, THE USE OF INE IND/V/OUAL 
eet LOMIMUNION SERVICE AS: in- 

—S CREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT THE 
4O0R05 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF CHURCHES. /T WiLL 20 50408 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FAR ILLUS 
TAATED PAITE 1/5T 





AL COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street. 
Address Dept. B Philacelp! 








perience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as prof 
nurses, 

Send for a copy of ** How I a Nurse’’ and 
our Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with 
intensely interesting experiences by our graduates. 
Eleventh year. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





University. method of ngeeeRention 
with practical training for the min- 
istry. Large faculty and library. 


ICAL 


HARTFOR 


adviser honest and fearless, the adversary | Graduate fellowships. LO foreign SEMINARY 


ea rw owl is | and resident. ( 
just and chivalrous,—in such an one there is ne 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 





a fragment of the Rock of Ages.”’ 


m to college gradu- 
ations. 








CLASS PINS ,,\:: 
BADGES 
For College, School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog with at- 
tractive prices mailed free upon 
~ vequest. Either style of pins 
here illustrated with any three letters and 
figures, one or two colors of enamel. Ster- 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 doz.; Silverplate, roc. each; 
$1.00 doz. Bastian Bros.Co., Dept.742, Rochester, N.Y. 


STAMMERING HABIT 


permanently corrected in six weeks. Most epee ect 
entific and effective method ever devised. Endorsed by 
highest authorities. One Week's Free Trial to Pupils. 
Special Summer School for Teachers. Write for book- 
let. THE REED SCHOOL, 365 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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